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BYRON NORRELL, PIONEER EDITOR 
By Cora Case Porter* 


High up on the honor roll of achievement of men in Oklahoma 
stands the name of Byron Norrell. When a man so arranges his life 
to seek out and give. himself to the needs of the people of his com- 
munity, that man will need no monument to indicate to the passerby 
‘there lies a benefactor of mankind.’’ He still lives in the hearts of 
his neighbors from generation to generation. Such a man was Byron 
Norrell, Texas reared but Oklahoman by adoption. Norrell took the 
red hills of Oklahoma to his heart and made them stepping stones to 
the high plane of achievement. He loaned his every ability and 
resource to the need of citizens in a raw wilderness that they might 
achieve their fondest dreams.! 


Byron Norrell came from Italy, Ellis County, Texas, to Ada in 
the Chickasaw Nation, where he began his editorial work in the 
publication of The Ada Weekly Democrat on November 1, 1906. 
Those were exciting times in Ada, a typical frontier village of the . 
time in the Indian Territory.2, The next Tuesday, November 4, had 
been proclaimed Election Day when delegates were to be chosen for 
the Constitutional Convention, and all sorts of men were running on 
all sorts of platforms. The portentous atmosphere was an editor’s 


* Mrs. Cora Case Porter now living in Ada, Oklahoma, is well known as the 
former librarian of the Muskogee Public Library, 1925-1945. She is the author of 
Irving Trail and Other Poems (The Hoffiman-Speed Printing Co., Press, Muskogee, 
1946), with a foreword by Dr. Grant Foreman. One of her poems, “The Lost Pearl,” 
appeared in the memorial article, “Mrs. Howard Searcy,’ The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. XXIV, No. 1 (Spring, 1946), p. 19—Ed. 

1The writer wishes to render her thanks to Wm. D. Little and Roy McKeown 
of The Ada Evening News for information and assistance in searching through the old 
files of the newspaper for data, and to Miss Muriel H. Wright for suggestions in the 
compilation of this article. Special acknowledgments are due Paul V. Norrell and 
Homer J. Norrell for family data; also, to Berry McGee, Judge of Waxahachie (Texas) 
Corporation Court, Mrs. Lona Shawver, Borger, Texas, and to Mr. and Mrs. J. S. 
Duvall, formerly active in Pontotoc County fair and home demonstration work. 

2 Ada, county seat of Pontotoc County, was named for the daughter of W. J. 
(“Jeff”) Reed, pioneer mail carrier, who erected the first building near 4th Street 
and Oak Avenue in 1889, a combination store and dwelling of hewed logs. The first 
post office was established here on September 10, 1891, with W. J. Reed as post- 
master. At that time, Ada was in Pontotoc County, Chickasaw Nation, Indian Ter- 
ritory. Mrs. Ada (Reed) Hemler is still living in Ada (August, 1948). With the 
construction of the first railroad (St. Louis and San Francisco) through the town 
in 1900, the main townsite was located on 11th and 12th streets. Ada soon had three 
newspapers: The Ada Democrat with W. D. Cardwell, Editor, and A. D. Tanner 
Publisher; The Ada News, Otis B. Weaver & Co., editors and proprietors; The Ada 
Star, founded in the new town in July, 1900, by E. G. Phelps from Shawnee, which 
was soon “making money—something new in the early life of a country newspaper” 
sere Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints 1835-1907 [Norman, 1936], pp. 102. 
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paradise. After Election Day, the 112 men selected to frame the 
Oklahoma Constitution in the Convention meeting at Guthrie on 
November 20 were ripe for sifting through the editor’s hopper. 
Prohibition versus the liquor traffic was hotly debated, much of the 
argument having a specious ring to him who was an ardent ‘‘dry.’’ 
Norrell was not a politician and never aspired to public office but he 
kept his fingers on the political pulse. He could not be swayed by 
sophistry nor could new parties nor radicals—socialist, populist, third 
party, Ku-Klux, right or left wingers—tip him from his mental 
balance. He hewed to the line of his Democratie¢ principles, unchange- 
able but not imtolerant. Positive and courageous as an editor, for a 
third of a century his paper represented everything that was best 
for the community and opposed everything that was against the public 
welfare. 


Byron Norrell was born in Strickling, Burnet County, Texas, on 
September 30, 1875. His paternal grandparents were Tom E. Nor- 
rell and Sarah Maria Williams Norrell, who were married in Georgia. 
Tom EH. Norrell went to California during the ‘‘Gold Rush’’ in the 
early 1850’s, came home once to see his family but returned to the 
West Coast and was never heard from again. Years after the 
tragic disappearance of her husband, Sarah Maria Williams Norrell 
sold her plantation home near Rome, Georgia, and moved to Bartlett 
Williamson County, Texas, thence to Brownwood in 1897. She 
died soon afterward and was buried in the municipal cemetery at 
Bartlett, Texas. An old daguerreotype of her pictures a beautiful 
young matron with a bright eyed boy some four or five years old, 
standing beside her chair. The boy was Byron’s father. She had 
three children: Augustus Benton Norrell (the father of Byron), 
Henry Norrell, and a daughter, Georgia Norrell, who married 
Newton Talley, a prosperous farmer near Temple, Texas. Mr. and 
Mrs. Talley reared a large family and moved to Purcell, Oklahoma, 
before statehood. 


Byron Norrell’s father, Augustus Benton Norrell, was a Cumber- 
land Presbyterian preacher and missionary in West Texas for the 
American Sunday School Union. He was born at Talking Rock, 
Gilmer County, Georgia, on April 14, 1846. He enlisted in the 
Confederate States Army at his home in Pickens County, Georgia, on 
May 10, 1862, serving as private in Company bL, 36th Regiment 
(Broyles’) Georgia Infantry. He died at his home in Dallas, Texas, 
on May 22, 1923, and was buried there in Laurel Memorial Park. 
He married first, Sarah Elizabeth (Betty) Mabry at Hoover’s Valley, 
Burnet County, Texas, on December 9, 1883. She was born at 
Lockhart, Caldwell County, Texas, on September 27, 1849, and died 
at their farm home near Davilla, Burnet County, on December 9, 
1883, and was buried in the Community graveyard. Jler grave, 
covered with a concrete slab and fenced with an iron railing, is 
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marked with a marble headstone. Betty was the daughter of a 
Methodist minister, the Reverend James Griffin Mabry, who was 
born in Mississippi, and his wife, Abigail Bishop Roberts Mabry, 
who was born in Alabama. It is said that the Reverend Mabry 
preached many times in Texas with a flintlock gun beside his pulpit 
to protect his flock from the Indians. The diploma that Betty re- 
ceived when she graduated from the Young Ladies Seminary at old 
Salado, Texas, is the prized possession of one of her children. She 
and her husband, the Reverend Augustus Benton Norrell, were the 
parents of five children, all born in Texas: DeLora Yunette who 
died in infancy; Byron, the eldest son; Mrs. Lura Norrell Skinner, 
of Ada, Oklahoma; Homer J. Norrell, of San Antonio, Texas; and 
Mabry Norrell, of Dallas, Texas. 


After the death of his mother when he was eight years old, 
Byron and his brothers and sister lived in Santa Anna, Texas, with 
his uncle and aunt, Judge Alvin C. Crews and Lora Mabry Crews, 
his mother’s sister, and with relatives elsewhere until his father’s 
second marriage in 1886 to Martha Jennie Wilson, a teacher in Santa 
Anna. She was a native of Kentucky but her early hfe was spent 
in Stanberry, Missouri. She died in Byron Norrell’s home in Ada 
on April 15, 1938, and was buried beside her husband in Laurel 
Memorial Park, Dallas, Texas. Four children were born of the 
second union: Leland Augustus Norrell, Chicago, Illinois; Clinton 
DeWitt Norrell, deceased; Beatrice Norrell, deceased; and Paul V. 
Norrell, of Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


In reviewing the missionary work in Texas from 1840 to 1936, 
as recorded from the annual reports, The Lone Star Record of the 
American Sunday School Umon has this to say of Byron Norrell’s 
father: 


From 1876 to 1919 three great missionary characters stand out above 
their fellows. The last of these three is Rev. A. B. Norrell who was 
located at Brownwood and worked among ranchers, stockmen and farmers. 
He traveled thousands of miles over the plains in an open buggy. His term 
of service was thirty-three years. More than 900 Sunday Schools were 
organized and in one year he reported 300 conversions. Through years of 
drought and grasshopper visitation, or when cotton failure was apparent, 
his courageous spirit and Christian counsel was like a tonic to the scattered 
disheartened settlers whose homes he visited. 


There was plain living and high thinking in the home of the 
missionary preacher of the early days, in Texas, in Oklahoma, or in 
any state where the zealous man of God felt called to minister to the 
souls of men. But high thinking did not always keep the ‘‘ wolf from 
the door.’’ The covered top ‘‘mover-wagon,’’ with its front end 
open like an old fashioned split-bonnet sloping back to the pucker- 
string; moving westward when crops were promising; eastward 
when hope was blasted, housed the wives and children of ministers — 
for extended periods in pioneer days. Reverend Norrell lived in — 
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Buffalo Gap, Merkel, Abilene, and other places in Texas before 
settling at Brownwood, in his own home. His youngest son, Paul 
Norrell, gave some reminiscences in a letter to the author that tell 
something of his brother’s life as a boy and a student: 


The two small mules to the open buggy, that he traveled in all over 
West Texas, were as well known as my father. As far back as I can 
remember Byron was going to school. Papa had a good friend in Brown- 
wood who was head of a private school, Coggin Academy. His name was 
Paul Ragsdale and he took Byron into his school. Years afterward it was 
learned that Professor Ragsdale was his inspiration. None of the eight 
children had much encouragement to go to school. Papa’s pay envelope 
didn’t have too much in it in those days, If we had any luxuries we had 
to earn the money. Byron picked cotton in the fall. If he picked less than 
200 pounds he felt he had had a bad day. The steelyards, on three poles 
crossed “‘tepee” fashion, had to hang level when he weighed up his cotton 
sack. He kept account of each weighing. Once he found he had been 
overpaid. He returned the overpayment. When the incident was told 
to Papa, he was greatly pleased with his son’s honesty. 


Coggin Academy later became Daniel Baker College, to give Brown- 
wood two junior colleges: Howard Payne College, co-educational, and a 
Baptist institution,? founded in 1889; Daniel Baker College (old Coggin) 
founded as a private institution in 1889, transferred control of the college 
in 1903 to the Southern Presbyterian church [now a part of the Southwestern 
University of Georgetown, Texas]. 


When Professor James Harvey Groves became president of Howard 
Payne, in 1895, he used to go with Papa on missionary trips and drum up 
students for his college. He told Papa that when any of his children 
were ready for college their tuition would not cost them anything. Byron 
took advantage of this offer. He went to Howard Payne in 1897 and 1898. 
He was on the debate team and he continued with his study of shorthand. 
Debating and shorthand were his early hobbies. He devised some short 
cuts in shorthand. On Saturday he worked at any job he could find, re- 
gardless of pay. My mother was proud of Byron. While he was working 
on Saturday she would get his clothes ready for the next week, His 
clothes were not fine but they were always clean and in good condition. 


After a year at Howard Payne he got a certificate to teach school. I 
remember he taught at Poverty Hill, Thrifty, and Rising Star, country 
schools near Brownwood. Thirty dollars a month was considered good 
pay for a country school teacher. He saved money from this meager 
salary. 


Long after Byron Norrell’s country school teaching experience 
in West Texas, he told this story to Renfro Herndon, his young 
nephew, who was just beginning to teach in the Ada public schools: 
‘‘On cold nights I would sit with the family until they were ready to 
go to bed, then would take a hot rock from the fireplace, wrap it in 


3In 1898, Byron Norrell took up a collection of a dime apiece from the boys 
at Howard Payne college and bought the first football that school ever owned. They 
did not play real football in those days but just “kicked the ball around.” He once 
said, “The regular sport was adopted two years later.’—Ferdie Deering, “Curios & 
Antiques” column, Ada News, September 29, 1935. 
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paper and take it to my room where wearing my overcoat, I would sit 
with my feet on the rock reading poetry, biography and history until 
far into the night.’’ 


From 1901 to 1903, he was a student at Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. He was graduated (L. C.) May 27, 1903. His 
diploma was signed by ex-Governor James Davis Porter, of Paris, 
Tennessee, president of Peabody College and chancellor, University 
of Nashville, 1901-1909. Young Norrell was vice president of his 
class in 1902, and vice president of Adelphi Literary Society, 1902-03. 
He represented his society, and won the medal, in the Adelphi- 
Erosophian debate at the Annual Inter-Society Oratorical Contest, 
University of Nashville, May 22, 1902. The Peabody Dining Club, 
housed in Norris Hall, was organized November 1, 1901. The Club 
was democratic in character, all benefits were shared by the student 
members. Norrell was the first Secretary, 1901-02 and Manager, 
1902-03. He also found time the year of his graduation to take the 
part of Miles Standish in the annual play, ‘‘The Courtship of Miles 
Standish,’’ staged by the Fine Arts Department on the college cam- 
pus. He worked in a box factory during his vacation in 1902, and 
bought serap iron for a man in Nashville, making trips into adjoining 
towns on a bieyele. After his graduation in 1903, feeling brash and 
important with his degree of Licentiate of Instruction from the 
normal college of the University of Nashville in his pocket, Byron 
Norrell went to Italy, Texas. 


Before leaving Nashville in May he was told by one of his pro- 
fessors of a vacancy in the high school in Italy. He stopped off 
enroute to his home in Brownwood and came unexpectedly upon a 
college friend Doctor Thomas H. Cheatham, then living in Italy, whose 
brother was a member of the school board. Together they attended 
the board meeting where applications were being received. When 
Dr. Cheatham introduced Byron Norrell, among other things he said: 


“He isn’t married and he isn’t good looking as you can see for your- 
selves, gentlemen, but on account of the high standard of his scholarship 
and character, he was one of the best known students and debaters in his 
class at Peabody College. He was a member of Societatis Adelphica of the 
University of Nashville. I am telling you this because he is too modest to 
blow his own horn.” 


Byron Norrell got the job of teaching Latin and mathematics 
in the Italy High School. In September, 1903, he had to brush up 
mightily in mathematics to keep ahead of his students, This he did, 
because he was a conscientious young man. He believed in giving 


4 Peabody Alumni Directory, 1875-1909, supplied by E. Nuckells Littlejohn of 
Pacolet, South Carolina, a fellow student of Byron Norrell at Peabody; and Garnet 
and Blue, vols. 1 (1902) and 2 (1903), the College annual published by the literary 
societies of the University of Nashville, Tennessee. 
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good service for all of his benefits, and also, keeping law and order 
in the schoolroom. 


He taught summer school in a nearby village when high school 
closed in 1904. Frequently he would stay after school to help the 
boys and girls with their problems, until the solutions were clearly 
understood. In the late summer of this year he went to the World’s 
Fair in St. Louis, and returned to Texas by way of Indian Territory. 
He stopped to visit with Duke Stone in Ada, a classmate of college 
days at Brownwood. He was fascinated by what he saw in the Ter- 
ritory, and what he heard of the glamorous ‘‘Great Run’’ of April 22, 
1889. He continued to teach in the high school until 1905, and 
served as a member of the Board of Education of Ellis County, 
1904-1905. 


Loyal and devoted to the members of his family, Byron Norrell’s 
home in Italy and later in Ada was always open to them. His 
widowed sister and her two children were in his home for fourteen 
years, her daughter and, also, his step-mother passing away there. 
The elderly Aunt Lora (Mrs. Crews) was tenderly nursed in his 
home for many months with a broken hip. His brothers and half- 
brothers and their children were ever under his watchful care, the 
sharers of his bounty in affluence and in hard times. In Italy, the 
family were members of the Park Presbyterian Church. Byron 
Norrell was a Mason, initiated September 22, 1904, in Italy Lodge 
No. 647, A.F.&A.M. (passed November 17, raised December 22), and 
demitted July 18, 1907. In Ada, he was a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church, serving as a deacon in 1925, and as an elder 
in 1933. 


In 1906, he gave up teaching to become Editor of The Italy News 
Herald, published by T. B. Lusk under whose management he had 
his first baptism of printers ink along with Miles Grigsby. It was 
destiny manifesting itself for this was the work he was born to do. It 
was with fond memories that he left Italy in October of this year for a 
new location in Ada, Indian Territory, where he gave himself whole- 
heartedly to his work as an editor. On November 1, 1906, he and 
Miles Grigsby bought The Ada Democrat from A. D. Tanner, ‘‘lock, 
stock and barrel—mostly barrel,’’ as they humorously reported it. 
Mr. Grigsby sold his interest to Anson B. Yeager in July, 1908. A 
perpendicular signboard nailed to a front post, with ‘‘Printing 
Office’’ reading downward in large black letters, and ‘‘The Ada 
Democrat’’ printed across the front windows attracted attention to 
the modest printing establishment.® 


5 There is in existence a postcard picture of the building at this date, with the 
staff members of The Ada Democrat leaning nonchalantly against the door jambs 
and pine posts in front of the entrance, a far different scene from the present dig- 
nified Ada News building of brick and stone, lighted with a neon sign and equipped 
with modern presses and up-to-date mechanical conveniences. 
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Mr. Norrell and Mr. Yeager edited and published The Ada 
Democrat (weekly) until September 1, 1910, when it was consolidated 
with The Ada News (weekly and daily) and the concern was In- 
corporated under the firm name of News Printing and Publishing 
Company.* The officers were: Otis B. Weaver, President; Byron 
Norrell, Vice President and Editor; Anson B. Yeager, Manager and 
Treasurer; Miles C. Grigsby, Assistant Manager. With Weaver, 
Norrell, Yeager, and Grigsby the News was fortified with men of 
every kind of newspaper experience and its rise from that time on 
was marked with unprecedented success. Technical publications in 
the nation commented ‘‘that the success of The Ada News was a phe- 
nomenal stroke of American journalism and that it was the only 
newspaper of its kind that had succeeded in a town of so small a 
population and under such pioneering conditions.’ 


At the time of the merger of the two Ada papers, The Roff Eagle 
made this comment: ‘‘This week The Ada Democrat absorbed The 
Ada News but lost its name in the shuffle. Get married, Norrell, and 
you will be an unqualified success.’?’ Byron Norrell was known over 
the state as the ‘‘Bachelor Editor from Pontotoe County.’’ He was 
always an admirer of Robert L. Williams, known as the ‘‘ Bachelor 
Governor of Oklahoma.’’ He did not always see eye to eye with the 
Governor who served his State with distinction during World War I, 
but he respected his blunt sincerity and vigorous prosecution of the 
right as he saw it. Byron Norrell’s administration as President of 
the Oklahoma Press Association in 1916 was noted as one of the most 
constructive in the history of the organization. When he was elected 
President of the Association, he made the members a solemn promise 
to take unto himself a wife before the next annual meeting. A year 
later Sunday editions of The Daily Oklahoma and of The Dallas News 
carried the picture of the bride and groom entwined with flowers, 
cupids and wedding bells, with the caption: ‘‘Bachelor Editor becomes 
a Benedict.’’ The young bachelor of forty-two was united in marriage 
with a “‘bachelor’’ girl two years younger, Miss Anne Gertrude Case, 


6 The Ada News was founded in 1901 by A. E. (“Heavenly”) Baker and Tom 
Horn of Pauls Valley, the printing outfit being that of the Center News (established 
in 1896 by Hamm Printing Company) which had been moved from the town of 
Center, about 30 miles from Pauls Valley in the Chickasaw Nation. The Ada News 
began publication as a five column eight page weekly sheet. After a few months, 
the paper was sold to Carlton Weaver (age 18 years), with Marvin Brown and 
E. C. Patton as associates. The press equipment consisted of a Vaughn Ideal hand 
press for the paper, an 8 x 10 job press, and a “shirt-tail full of type, slugs and 
quads.” E. C. Patton purchased Mr. Brown’s interest, and in turn sold it to Otis 
B. Weaver, a brother of Carlton. Their cousin, Miss Mollie Jernigen, was a power 
“behind the throne” in the printing office. On December 10, 1903, the new branch 
of the M. K. & T. Railway from Oklahoma City ran its first train through Ada on 
to Coalgate and Atoka. Sensing an increase in Ada’s population, Otis Weaver 
put on a daily paper in 1904 every day except Sunday. He later became sole owner 
and editor of The Ada News and remained such until the consolidation. 
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their romance having culminated in an idyllic wedding on Wednesday 
evening, November 28, 1917, at ‘‘Doll House,’’ her home.’ 


Byron Norrell’s leadership in Ada and Pontotoe County was 
due in a large measure to His Farm Column in The Ada Weekly News 
and his willingness to ‘‘Get down to where people understand, touch 
bottom and lift.’’ 


First he began to make the acquaintance of farm folk. He visited 
them in their homes. He knew the farmers and their wives, hundreds 
of them, by their names. He rode a bicycle up and down the weedy 
trails and rutted roads, to study conditions in every section and 
township. He tramped across fields and streams or fitted his steps 
into the furrow beside the farmer as he ploughed, to talk to him 
about his crop, his cattle, his hogs, his orchard, his garden, his bees, 
his home, his children, his church, or whatever seemed to be the most 
needful. This type of friendly visitation was a part of his program 
over a period of years. 


He cultivated the friendship of teachers, preachers, and rural club 
workers. He had correspondents to represent their interests, and 
pick up local news, in every community and town. The Pontotoe 
County Boys’ Corn Club was organized in six country schools in 1909. 
The first exhibit of the club was held in Ada. It was announced 
in The Weekly News, September 13, 1910, with this editorial: ‘‘It is 
very plain that the best way to learn a thing is by doing it. Agri- 
culture is being taught in the schools so why not teach it firsthand 
by having pupils put theory into practice.’’ In person and through 
the press he talked the educational value of county fairs, and farm 
women’s clubs. The County Fair Association was organized Novem- 
ber 5, 1910. The 4-H Clubs were the outgrowth of the corn clubs. 
Boy Scout work was dear to his heart. His Farm Column boosted its 


7 Anna Gertrude Case, born in Hubbard, Texas, November 25, 1877, lost her 
parents when she was in her early teens. Her maternal grandparents came to Texas 
from Rome, Georgia, in the days of the Republic, and her paternal grandparents 
came to Missouri from Kentucky before the Civil War. After graduating from 
Hubbard High School, Gertrude Case financed herself through Baylor College, 
Belton, Texas, and through Baylor University, Waco, Texas, where she was graduated 
from the piano department under Rudolph Hoffman, June 1, 1903. She completed 
her musical studies in Leipsig, Germany, in 1907 and, in 1908, under Joseph Pim- 
bauer. She was at the head of the music department of East Central State Normal, 
Ada, 1910-1911, the first year of the Normal’s existence, transferring the following 
year to fill a similar position at Central State Normal at Edmond, Oklahoma. Later 
she was a member of the music faculty of Baylor College, and had her own private 
summer studio in Corpus Christi, Texas. After her marriage to Byron Norrell, she 
continued many activities—teaching music, working sometimes in the News office 
as society editor or proof reader, directing church choirs or organized groups for 
the development of home talent and music appreciation. With the discovery of oil 
in the Fitts Field eleven miles from Ada when a more gracious way of living was 
made possible, the Norrell home was enlarged and made more comfortable. The 
grounds overflowed with flowers, fruits and trees, until it was known to their many 
friends as “Flowerland.” 
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growth, and the Boy Scout Council programs put on in the rural 
communities on Sunday afternoon, by Harry Miller and his associates. 
When the first annual meeting of the Council was held in Ada in 
1921, he said in an editorial: ‘‘It means something in the betterment 
of the coming manhood of Pontotoc County when 459 boys have taken 
the Scout oath.’? His Farm Column was eagerly watched for and 
read, not only by farm folk, but it was read faithfully by Ada resi- 
dents; even by the many who had not grown up on the farm. His 
facts, simply told, were gleaned from authoritative home and farm 
journals and A. & M. College rural service publications. 


A good Bible student, Byron Norrell had a Sunday School lesson 
each week in The Ada News, and instituted a Bible quotation to top 
his Sunday editorial column. W. D. Little commented in The Ada 
News (July 15, 1938): 


“So far as I know, Byron started the practice, now rather common, of 
carrying an editorial on the Sunday School lesson each week. He did the 
best job of it, to my way of thinking, of any of them who now attempt the 
task. Having spent time in the study of the Bible, and much time in 
solitude, having been brought up in a religious home, he had as sane a 
slant on religious matters as any person I know.” 


In his address, ‘‘ What Constitutes An Acceptable Weekly Paper,”’ 
delivered at the annual meeting of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion in Los Angeles, July 2, 1926, he drew from his own experience 
as an editor of The Ada Weekly News when he said: ‘‘After the 
local news, a live editorial column dealing with community problems 
is as necessary as salt is to season food. The editor must keep him- 
self in close touch with his readers and in sympathy with their 
strivings and aspirations.’’ His short pithy paragraphs were widely 
quoted. 


Byron Norrell represented the class of 1903 at the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the founding of Peabody College for Teachers, February 
18-20, 1925. His address on ‘‘The Days Events and The Teacher’’ 
was published in The Nashville Banner, February 20, 1925. Mr. 
Justice Edward Terry Sanford presided. Notable speakers were on 
the program. Graduate delegates from the Alumni from 1877 to 
1924 were present, and representatives from the leading colleges and 
universities. To quote from this address: ‘‘The classically educated 
man or woman who gets his amo or amas mixed but is wise to the im- 
portance of history that is in the making, is alive to the most pro- 
gressive age the world has ever known.’’ His addresses, Bible lessons, 


8 When Byron Norrell was a boy, his father’s double cousin gave him his own 
Bible autographed: “Benjamin C. Norrell—Book, July 11, 1885. Atlanta, Georgia.” 
On the fly leaf was written the simple key to the study of the Bible, which he had 
used and in turn passed on to his young relative. 
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editorials and essays understandingly pieced together, as was said of 
Williams Allen White by David Hinshaw, would with clarity tell 
the story of a vital era in American life.® 


Byron Norrell retired as editor and publisher of The Ada News in 
1919, because of ill health. He and his wife bought a forty acre tract of 
land two miles south of Ada. Keeping their home in- town, they 
moved to the country in August, 1919. The small farm house was re- 
modeled, equipped with running water and bath, good barns erected, 
storehouses for fruit and vegetables, poultry houses constructed under 
the most scientific principles a small orchard, vineyard, berry patch 
planted, and the native trees along the creek bank were budded with 
pecans. Mrs. Norrell named the place ‘‘Hoot Owl Ranch.’’ They 
raised Duroc-Jersey hogs, Rhode Island chickens and red Bourbon 
turkeys. Their stationery was printed in red ink, with a trade-mark 
eut of two large hoot owls. The ranch paid so well it was written 
up in The Texas Farm and Ranch,’’ July 24, 1920. 


Byron Norrell had three major hobbies: pecans, honey-bees, and 
walking. He was a veteran advocate of pecan culture in Pontotoe 
County, and developed a pecan farm of 100 acres at Fittstown. 
Three times he took the Federal Census in his district because it gave 
him an opportunity to walk, and visit with his readers. He did not 
drive an automobile. A near accident cured him of the habit of 


trying. 


A re-purchase of stock in the Ada publishing concern was con- 
summated and he came back to Ada in June, 1921, as the junior part- 
ner, and editor of The Ada Weekly News and The Ada Evening News. 
Wm. D. Little, the business manager since 1914 and now the senior 
partner and publisher, the two friends since bachelor days were 
working together again. The Norrells moved back to ‘‘Flowerland,”’ 
their old home, in Ada, where Mrs. Norrell still lives (1948) .1° 


Beyond the age limit for service in World War I, Norrell after- 
ward wrote of this experience: 


“The nearest to the smell of gunpowder that I got in any war was dur- 
ing the “Green Corn Rebellion,” in August, 1917, when I shouldered a gun 
and a round of amunition, and went with a box car full of excited citizen- 
soldiers from Ada to Sasakwa, Oklahoma, where Sheriff Bob Duncan and 
his deputies were quelling some 1000 or more IWW whites, Indians, and 


9The Ada Evening News, July 17, 1938. 

10 Mr. and Mrs. Norrell rented “Hoot Owl Ranch” just after World War I be- 
cause experienced help could not be found to help carry on their extensive farm and 
ranch program. The President of East Central State Normal, J. Marcus Gordon, 
had resigned his position to accept the presidency of Henry Kendall College at 
Tulsa. Mr. Norrell accompanied Mr. Gordon to Tulsa in September, 1920, as Bursar 
of the College, and Mrs. Norrell, as Supervisor of the boys’ dormitory and the 


dining hall. 
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Negroes who were camped in the Seminole hills and destroying railroad 
bridges, telephone wires, pipe lines, etc., in an armed protest against the 
Draft Act in the first World War.” 


After touring Colorado with his wife, and an editor friend and 
his wife from Stillwater, Oklahoma, two different years when the 
Colorado Press Association invited the Oklahoma Press Association 
to join with them in touring their state, and together with his wife 
traveling others years, to Washington, to the Northwest and Alaska, 
and to Mexico, his editorials were broader in outlook and more 
cosmopolitan in tone. 


Byron Norrell was valuable to the world as an influence, he 
preached decency, manhood, courage and Christian chivalry in his 
writing. The men around him, especially the young men, breathed 
the spirit of the man, in what he said and in what he did. His keen 
delight in giving credit where credit was due endeared him to his 
associates in all walks of life. Many young men who are well known 
writers, editors, and publishers today, began their career or got their 
inspiration in the old Democrat or the News office under the direction 
of ‘‘Uncle Byron,’’ as the news force called him in later years. 


Byron Norrell died at his home July 15, 1938, after months of 
illness during which he looked forward to recovery. At the age of 
sixty-two, this progressive and beloved citizen of Ada since 1906, felt 
there was much service ahead for him to do, in friendliness, and help- 
fulness to others. When the end came scores of friends, relatives and 
associates gathered to pay a simple and final tribute to this man who 
was a messenger of good will, and a pioneer planter of culture in the 
soul of Pontotoe County. 


In the flower-filled garden of his home, where a few days earlier 
they sat and talked with him, men now stood with bared heads. Mrs. 
Norrell, his only survivor, wanted him surrounded at the last with 
his friends and his trees and his flowers. They had talked it over 
beforehand, as they had done every problem since their marriage. 


11 Among those who received encouragement from Editor Norrell, in their early 
writing, were Paul Hughes, who attended Ada High School and afterward worked 
his way through college and graduated in 1936 from East Central State College, 
whose first book Retreat From Moscow was a national best seller; and Wellborn 
Hope, whose poem “The Home Town Paper,” dedicated to The Ada Evening News 
and particularly to Byron Norrell, was published in The Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, July 20, 1946, and later in The Ada Evening News. Among those who have 
said their life and work were influenced by their friendship with Mr. Norrell, are 
Ferdie Deering, Editor of Oklahoma Farmer Stockman; Joe Hensley, with Ada 
Hardin Printing and Office Supplies; and W. Burton Grindstaff, whose “Personal 
Column” appears in The Hugo Daily News. Those who were long associated in 
work with Byron Norrell and knew him well include Wm. D. Little, present Editor 
and Publisher of The Ada Evening News; Roy McKeown, City Editor; Bob Blanks 
“The Pessimist”; Hugh Biles, Advertising Manager and News Caster; John Skinner, 
Foreman in the press room; Orville Emmons, T. W. Brydia, George Alletag and 
George Goddard. These men and_ successors trained under them run the News 
today, keeping the high standards Byron Norrell set for his paper. 
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Women gathered within the house and the men stood outside, un- 
mindful of the light rain which fell continuously while his pastor, 
the Reverend Mitchell E. Epperson read the comforting service, and 
his friend, L. A. Ellison, paid tribute from the Ada Masonic Lodge, 
A.F, & A.M. No. 119. 


He was carried to his final resting place in Rosedale Cemetery, 
Ada, by six members of The News staff. Few who read it will forget 
W. D. Little’s editorial the following Sunday morning. He began 
and ended his farewell to his friend and co-worker for twenty-two 
years with their accustomed words of parting at the end of the day: 
‘‘So long, Byron—See you tomorrow.’’ 


Words written by a young man the night after his passing, were a 
fitting benediction for Byron Norrell :1? 


“BANNER—PAGE ONB” 
The writer, tired and weary from his task, 
Took his story once more 
And carefully checked it to see if all was well 
And then laid it down. 


A beautiful story, filled with goodness 
And parts that had been marked out 
And then written again 
Until it was completed. 


The Great Editor has taken it now, 

He has scanned it closely and finds it true. 
And He’ll take His pen and mark it 
“Banner—Page one. 


12 Copass Routh, Night Editor, The Ada Evening News, July 16, 1938. 
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REPORT OF THE REVEREND R. M. LOUGHRIDGE 
TO THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
REGARDING THE CREEK MISSION 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


The Reverend R. M. Loughridge, on February 17, 1841, sent an 
account of his trip to the Creek country from Eutaw, Alabama, to 
the Board of Foreign Missions. This article is largely written from 
a typescript in Grant Foreman’s Collection. 


Mr. Loughridge wrote that he arrived at the Choctaw Agency, 
about sixteen miles southwest of Fort Smith, on November 27, 1840. 
He was very kindly received and entertained by Major William 
Armstrong, the Superintendent of Indian affairs for the Western 
Territory. Armstrong appeared to be interested in the success of a 
mission among the Creeks and gave Mr. Loughridge letters to Colonel 
James Logan, their agent, and General Roly McIntosh, head chief of 
the nation, in which he warmly urged the importance of having mis- 
sionaries and mission schools among them. 


Logan was away from the agency but was expected soon. Lough- 
ridge awaited his arrival so that there would be no hitch in the 
establishment of the mission. He spent a few days very profitably 
at Dwight and Park Hill missions among the Cherokees, the mission- 
aries giving him a hearty welcome and rejoicing that another effort 
was being made to carry the Gospel to these much neglected Indians. 
Loughridge’s journal reads as follows: 


Dec. 6, 1841, Creek Nation, six miles south-west of Fort Gibson. The 
agent still being absent, I concluded to visit the chiefs alone and see what 
could be effected in the establishment of the mission. Called upon Mr. 
Lewis, one of the chiefs, and also upon Mr. Benjamin Marshall, an Indian 
of considerable information, and of great influence in national affairs.1 They 
appeared quite friendly, but gave me but little encouragement to hope for 
the success of the mission. 


1 Benjamin Marshall, one of the most prominent men in the Creek Nation, held 
the position of treasurer, without bond, for forty years. He was intrusted with 
treaty-making with the United States concerning the removal of his people from 
Alabama to the West. He probably owned more slaves than any other Creek. “He 
was a man of unblemished character and one of the most far-seeing statesmen the 
Creek people ever had, and one of the chief councilors of the nation.” (D. C. 
Gideon, Indian Territory [New York, 1901], pp. 352-53). In 1835, Marshall brought 
a small party of the Creeks to the Verdigris, where 630, after a frightful winter 
journey, had arrived the year before. : 
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Dec. 7. Proceeded to the house of General Roly McIntosh,2 in company 
with Mr. Benjamin Marshall, who acted as my interpreter. He met very 
friendly and invited me into his house. I then made known to him the 
object of my visit, and read to him the letter addressed to the chiefs by 
the Board, and also the letter of Major Armstrong to himself. He appeared 
pleased with the sentiments of both; but declined giving an answer respect- 
ing the mission, without consulting the other chiefs; especially as they 
expected soon to hold a general council to receive the annuity from the 
government of the United States, when an opportunity would be given me 
to lay the subject before them. 


He suggested, that in case the council consented to your proposition, 
a written agreement should be drawn up; so that all misunderstanding in 
the future should be avoided. 


He appeared much interested for the welfare of his people, and stated 
that during the past year they had been much healthier than heretofore 
since their removal;—that they were scattering out more and selecting 
more healthy and convenient situations;— that they had good land, and 
hoped in future would have good health. He appeared particularly de- 
sirous to see them raising cotton and making their own cloth. 


Dec. 8. North Canadian, forty miles south-west of McIntosh’s. Being 
under the necessity of remaining several weeks for the meeting of the 
council, I continued to spend the time within the nation; and improve it 
to the best advantage, by becoming acquainted with the Indians, and 
especially the chiefs, and urging the importance of a mission amongst 
them. 


With this end in view, I set out this morning from the Arkansas river, 
forty miles distant, to visit the chiefs of the Canadian. Passed over a vast 
prairie of about thirty-five miles in width, and interrupted only occasionally 
by a range of trees. It is said to extend west, almost or quite to the Rocky 
MOUND bAINS een 


Dec. 11. Tuckabachee Council House,? twelve miles southwest of 
N.forth] Fork. Met several of the principal chiefs of this part of the 
nation today, in accordance with a notice sent them yesterday. About thirty 
other Indians also attended. Our consultation was considerably pro- 
tracted. No direct opposition was made, nor any oppinion respecting the 
mission avowed; but from the manner in which the imprudence of one of 
their coloured preachers was spoken of, it was evident that one or two 
were at least not anxious to have missionaries amongst them.4 Some of 
the others, however, appeared very much in favour of it. The decision of 
the subject was, however, deferred to the meeting of the general council, 


This part of the nation is the - ost desirable situation for a mission— 
that I have seen. It is well wate; ed, the land is fertile, high, and rolling, 
and densely populated. It must iv more healthy than that on the Arkansas, 
although not so conveniently situated in other respects. 


2Roley McIntosh, head chief of the Lower Creeks, was the son of a Scotch 
trader and a Creek woman. He was a half brother of Gen. William McIntosh, and 
he married Susanna, his brother’s widow. He occupied the position of head chief 
until 1859, a short time before his death in Texas where he had gone as a refugee 
during the Civil War. He was buried about four miles from Jefferson, Texas, on 
the Drew plantation—Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier (Norman, 1933), 
melo Omnno Os 
y 3 The town of Tuckabatchee was on the main Canadian River. 

4 The Creeks had a very unhappy experience with their first missionaries and 
for years they refused to admit any more to their nation. 
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Dec. 15. Verdigris river; five miles south-west of Fort Gibson. Re- 
turned from the Canadian today. Met with the agent, Colonel Logan, 
who has just arrived at this place on a steam-boat, from New Orleans. He 
came prepared for the payment of the annuity; and the 5th Jan. next has 
been fixed upon for the meeting of council to receive it. 


Dec. 17. Having now seen the principal chiefs, I shall be under the 
necessity of waiting patiently for the council, Dr. [W. M.] Anderson, who 
teaches the only school in the nation, has kindly invited me to make his 
house my home, during my stay.5 He is employed by the government, and 
appears well qualified for teaching. His school at this season of the year 
is generally small owing to bad weather, and the attention paid to Christmas 
holidays. I understand, however, that in the spring and summer seasons it 
is quite full. His usefulness among them appears very much circumscribed 
for want of house room. 


Jan. 6th, 1842. The council met today, but owing to the absence of the 
principal chiefs on the Canadian, it will not be, properly speaking, a 
national council. I felt much disappointment on account of the absence of 
those chiefs, but, they were particular to send me word by their delegates, 
that they were pleased with my proposition of establishing a mission 
SCHOOL wares 


Jan. 11. Have been waiting several days to present the cause of mis- 
sions to the council, but the business of their annuity engrosses their whole 
attention. Having now completed the distribution, however, they promise 
to give me a hearing tomorrow, and for that purpose have appointed a 
special meeting at the house of their agent. 


The evils of intemperance are still to be seen in an alarming degree, 
notwithstanding the laudable efforts of our government to check them. 
The chiefs themselves have also passed very good laws on the subject,6 
but they are not strictly enforced. I saw a considerable number of intoxi- 
cated Indians today, and understood that one was killed last evening in a 
drunken frolic. 


5 Superintendent Armstrong reported to T. Hartley Crawford, Commissioner of 
Indian affairs, September 10, 1842: “The Creeks have but one school under treaty 
stipulation in their own country. This is taught by Dr. Anderson.” According to 
Mr. Loughridge, “There was but one little day school in all the country, and it 
was a mere sham. Dr. Anderson, employed by the U. S. Agent, was nominally the 
teacher) |. «sce But it amounted to very little. It was, indeed, very much like the 
counterfeit money the Doctor afterwards made on a large scale and tried to pass 
off on the Indians, on account of which he was imprisoned at Little Rock, Ark.” 

Agent James L. Dawson reported in 1843 that the leading men of the Lower 
Creeks (General Roly McIntosh, Benjamin Marshall and others) had expressed a 
wish to have a preacher of some denomination among them. If they succeeded in 
enlarging their school fund Creek Agent Dawson thought it would be a decided 
advantage for the Creeks to establish a manual labor school, with a minister at the 
head of it—Report Commissioner Indian Affairs, 1842, p. 505; Ibid., 1843, p. 351. 

6 The Creek country was inundated with liquor from Arkansas; this was con- 
trary to the U. S. Intercourse Acts, but little effort was made to enforce them. 
The Indians resented that they were discriminated against in the matter of drink- 
ing since all white men, except the missionaries, considered liquor a necessity. 
Angie Debo, The Road to Disappearance (Norman, 1941), p. 122. 
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Jan. 12. Attended the trial of an Indian for murder. After considerable 
deliberation he was cleared, as it appeared he was not a quarrelsome man— 
had killed the other in self-defence, and the relatives of the deceased were 
willing for him to be released, which are the conditions of their written law 
on the subject.7 


After the trial was over, the chiefs proceeded to the Creek agency, 
where we had a long intercourse respecting the establishment of a mission 
amongst them. 


Mr. Loughridge gave an account of the agreement between the 
chiefs and himself, then proceeds: 


Such are the conditions on which a mission may be established among 
the Creeks, and although the privileges granted are not as extensive as 
we could wish, yet considering the difficulties which have occurred amongst 
them on this subject, they are perhaps as extensive as could be expected; 
and I have no doubt, more liberties will be granted, and every barrier to the 
spread of the Gospel removed, as soon as the chiefs have confidence in the 
missionaries, and are convinced by their prudent and consistent course in 
every respect, that their sole aim is to benefit their people. 


They do not wish many missionaries to come out at first, that they may 
see how they will like their proceedings; they therefore limit the mission to 
four men and their wives;8 but if the school should need more they will then 
admit others. 


They are very anxious to have a boarding school, and in fact this is the 
only kind they seem to have under consideration, and the only kind too, I 
am persuaded, that will effect much good amongst them. 


They also wanted to know if we would not find clothing for the orphan 
children that would come to us. They gave full permission to open and 
close the school with prayer, and to teach the Bible and whatever books 
the missionaries may think best,9 


Mr. Loughridge, having been granted permission to establish 
a school by the National Council, selected a station at Coweta, the 
town of the old chief, Roley McIntosh. There he and his bride 
settled in a small cabin which he bought for ten dollars. He built a 
log house to use for school and church and his wife commenced to 
teach fifteen or twenty children. Mr. Loughridge named the station 
“‘Koweta Mission.’’ 


7 Constitution and Laws of the Muskogee Nation (Saint Louis, 1880), Article I, 
Section 4: “Where a person not engaged in an unlawful act, shall be in imminent 
danger of loss of life or bodily injury at the hands of another unlawfully, and shall, 
in self defense, be forced to kill or maim such person, such killing or maiming shall 
not be considered unlawful.” 

8 Teachers employed in the Creek Nation from 1841 to 1850 were: Rev. R. M. 
Loughridge, 1841-61; Mrs. Olivia D. Hills Loughridge, 1842-45; Mrs. Mary Avery 
Loughridge, 1846-50; Rev. Edmund McKinney, 1843; Mrs. McKinney, 1843; Miss 
Nancy Hoyt, 1849-50; Rev. John Limber, 1844-45, 

9The Mission Chronicle, New York, Vol. X, No. 6 (June, 1842), pp. 170-72. 
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On July 4, 1842, the Reverend Edmund McKinney and his family 
arrived at the station, having been sent by the Board, and they 
started house keeping in a small cabin. During the autumn and 
winter Loughridge built a large log house, one story and a half 
high, with seven rooms; some of the Creeks who lived at a distance 
induced the minister to take their children into the school as boarders 
and the parents promised to pay all expenses. 


The Board also sent out the Reverend John Limber to assist in 
the work. He was a highly educated young man, a good preacher, 
and Loughridge said he had an amiable disposition. Limber becoming 
discouraged in the work among the Indians, removed to Texas. After 
several years he went to Kentucky where he married, and he and his 
bride started down the Mississippi aboard a steamboat bound for 
New Orleans. During a stop at that city the minister went uptown 
to buy some books and he was never heard of after he left the book 
shop. Mrs. Limber waited until all hope of finding her husband was 
given up, then she continued to Texas and taught the school her 
husband had been engaged to teach. 


On January 5, 1845, a church was organized with three mem- 
bers, and on September 17 of that year Mrs. Loughridge died sud- 
denly, leaving two young children. Miss Nancy Thompson, of the 
Cherokee Park Hill Mission, went to the rescue and cared for the 
babies until Elizabeth Loughridge, the sister of the missionary, ar- 
rived from Mississippi to take charge. 


On December 4, 1846, Loughridge was married to Miss Mary 
Avery of Conway, Massachusetts, formerly a teacher at Park Hill 
Mission. 


Walter Lowrie, secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
visited Koweta Mission in April, 1847, and entered into an agree- 
ment with the Creek chiefs for the enlargement of the station from 
29 pupils to 40 boarders to be sustained in part by the national 
school fund. It was also decided to build a larger mission, and 
a contract was made for the erection of a brick building at Tullahassee 
for the accommodation of eighty students, and in 1848 Loughridge 
was appointed the superintendent. He was replaced at Koweta by 
Hamilton Balentine. The next year Mr. Balentine and Miss Anna 
Hoyt, a granddaughter of George Lowrey, second chief of the nation, 
were married.1? 


10 Hamilton Balentine, a native of Pennsylvania, was educated at Princeton 
College. He arrived in the Creek Nation in 1844 and taught at Tullahassee Mission 
before going to Coweta. Later he taught in several schools in the Choctaw Nation 
and at Wapanucka in the Chickasaw Nation. After one year in charge of the 
Cherokee Female Seminary he died February 22, 1876. 
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Loughridge wrote his report to Agent Logan on August 28, 1848, 
Saying that ‘‘the whole number of children, besides three missionary 
children, was forty-nine, twenty-two boys and twenty-seven girls. 
of whom forty-two boarded in the mission family.’’ The teacher, 
Mr. J. Sibley, declared the children had advanced very fast; some of 
whom could not speak English had learned to read and cypher a 
little and most of them had been obedient and eager to learn. 


J. Ross Ramsey, superintendent of Koweta Mission, made a 
voluminous report to Creek Agent Philip H. Raiford August 25, 1851, 
in which he stated that the school had been in operation eight years, 
having been commenced in 1843. Because of illness in the family 
the school did not open until November 11 and it had continued 
without intermission, except for two weeks’ vacation in April, until 
the first of August. At the opening there were forty boarders and 
three day pupils, and at the close of the session there were forty-one 
boarders and four day students. 


The Old Testament, the New Testament, McGuffey’s Readers, 
Hale’s History of the United States, Smith’s Geography, and his 
Linglish Grammar were used in the mission. The Reverend William 
H. Templeton, the teacher, showed great diligence and much of the 
success of the school was owing to his gaining the affections of the 
children. A Sabbath school was conducted by the superintendent, 
assisted by Miss Green and Mr. Templeton. 


Ramsey considered that at the current stage of civilization among 
the Creeks farming should be stressed in Manual Training, as the 
Creeks had a fertile soil. He had ‘‘noticed that when you see a good 
farmer among the Creeks, you also see a good house; not a ‘log cabin,’ 
but a good log house... .’’!4 


Koweta Manual Labor School opened with thirty students in the 
fall of 1852, but because of the illness of some of the missionaries, 
in a few weeks the boarders were reduced to twenty-three and there 
were only a few day pupils, and thus the school was continued until 
the summer vacation. 


The pupils were diligent, their conduct was good and they were 
willing to engage in manual labor; in fact, such work appeared to be 
more of a pleasure than a task. This report was sent by William H. 
Templeton to Creek Agent Garrett, August 24, 1853. 


Agent William H. Garrett of Alabama served the Creeks from 
1853 until his death in 1861. He was an honest man and a true 
friend of the Creeks. 


11 Report Commissioner Indian affairs, 1851, pp. 387-89. 
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An interesting description of Koweta, written in 1859 by 
Augustus Loomis, stated that it was eighteen miles west of Tullahassee 
and that the road passed over rolling prairies, crossing two or three 
streams which the rains sometimes swelled to impassable rivers: 


The Mission house was pleasantly located among great forest trees, 
but the building itself was not imposing; they were constructed of such 
materials as were at hand on the frontier. There was no sign of paint, or 
ornament, but they looked comfortable. There was a solid one-and-a-half 
hewed logs house, facing east, with a wide hall and two rooms on each 
side of it. As the school increased, a two story building was joined to 
the south end; it was also of logs, weather boarded with clap-boards split 
from oak, and covered with pine shingles. Along the front was an open 
shed with seats. Another building was added on the west side of the 
original house. No. I building was the girls’ department: Number 2, the 
boys’ and No. 3, the dining room, store-room and kitchen. 


When Loughridge started the mission he and his bride occupied a small 
cabin which was later used for the mill house; in that small house he and 
his wife taught a little day school; some of the pupils afterward became 
teachers and interpreters and useful men and women in their nation. 


The Reverend David Winslet, a native preacher, continued in 
charge of the mission until it was broken up by the Civil War. During 
the seventeen years the mission functioned the Board spent $35,000 
on it and three of the missionary women died and were buried in the 
Mission cemetery. Mrs. Mary Avery Loughridge died in 1850 and 
was buried in Coweta Cemetery. 


12 Augustus Loomis, Scenes in the Indian Country (Philadelphia, 1859), pp. 41 
ff. (The mission station was named “Koweta” by Mr. Loughridge when it was 
first established, the name of the school subsequently being reported in the official 
reports as “Koweta Manual Labor School.” The name of Chief MclIntosh’s tribal 
town was “Coweta,” which has been perpetuated in that of the present town of 
Coweta, in Wagoner County, Oklahoma.—Ed.) ; 
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“TULLAHASSEE MISSION” 
By Virgima E. Lauderdale* 


In 1833 the Western Foreign Missionary Society of the Presby- 
terian Church established its first mission among the Weas,! a small 
band of Indians living in northeastern Oklahoma. Within a few 
years, the Society had established missions among many of the tribes 
in this same region and elsewhere. It was in 1850 that‘‘Tullahassee 
Mission,’’ by far the most important school among the Creeks, was 
opened.? 


Other denominations had earlier established missions among the 
Creeks, but because of unfavorable relations with the Indians, the 
chiefs had forced these missionaries to leave. Thus, the Creeks were 
without any such service and were dependent upon themselves for 
schools, so that following their removal west of the Mississippi, educa- 
tion in their nation lagged far behind that of their neighbors. 


Such were the conditions when the Reverend Robert M. Lough- 
ridge made his trip to the Creek Nation in the winter of 1841, to 
ascertain the possibility of establishing a mission there as a project 
of the Western Foreign Missionary Society which had by then changed 
its name to the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church.? 


The original home of Mr. Loughridge was Lawrenceville, South 
Carolina, where he was born in 1809, of Scotch-Irish Presbyterian 
parentage. In 1832 he joined the Presbyterian church in Mesopo- 
tamia, Georgia, and began the study of Latin and Greek with his 
pastor. Five years later he was graduated from Miami University at 
Oxford, Ohio, and then studied for a year at Princeton.* 


* Virginia E. Lauderdale was commissioned an ensign in the Supply Corps of 
the United States Navy, and was promoted to the rank of lieutenant (junior grade) 
before her separation from the service. She was born at Pocasset, Oklahoma, and 
attended the public schools of Minco, Grady County, the Oklahoma College for 
Women at Chickasha, East Central State College at Ada, and received her master’s 
degree from the University of Oklahoma. She is now teaching i in Northern Oklahoma 
Junior College at Tonkawa.—Ed. 

1John W. Lowrie, 4 Manual of Missions (New York, 1854), 

2The Reverend Robert M. Loughridge spelled the name of am ae “Talla- 
hassee.” The noted Creek school at Tallahassee was referred to in the early official 
reports as “Tallahassee Manual Labor Boarding School” or “Presbyterian Manual 
Labor Boarding School. ” Variants of this name used commonly in referring to the 
institution included “Tallahassee Mission” and “Tullahassee Mission,” though it 
was a tribal boarding school supported largely by appropriations from the Creek 
educational funds, made by the National Council. The work of the superintendents 
and teachers in the institution was missionary, under the auspices of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions.—Ed. 

3 Lowrie, op. cit. 
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It was in response to a call from the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions that he came to the Creek Nation to establish a mis- 
sion where he could teach and preach.5 On his arrival he found only 
one school among the Creeks and that was a rather poor one. It was 
later revealed that the man operating it was a counterfeiter. 


The Indians had had unpleasant experiences with their former 
missionaries and would agree to a school but would allow no preaching 
because it interfered with some of their customs, including their 
dances and games. Loughridge told them that his primary purpose 
for coming to their country was to preach, so, if they would not allow 
preaching, there could be no school. The Indians at last agreed to 
let him preach but only at the mission station. A contract was made 
with the Creeks providing for a mission with a maximum of four 
missionaries at the beginning.6 It was clearly understood, however, 
that the missionaries were not to interfere with tribal affairs or 
government schools. The Indians on their part were to protect the 
mission and the missionaries, and the latter were given the right to 
use as much tribal land as they wished for fields and pastures. 


Loughridge then returned to his home and in 1848 moved with 
his bride to the selected site of the new mission at Coweta. Log 
buildings were erected for their home and the school. Loughridge, 
assisted by his wife, was so successful in his work that in 1845 a 
boarding school with twenty pupils was begun and a church organ- 
ized." 


In 1847 Walter Lowrie, secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, visited Koweta Mission, near the present town of Coweta, in 
Wagoner County. He was favorably impressed with the work be‘ng 
done and made an agreement with the chiefs to establish another 
mission to accommodate eighty boarding pupils. Loughridge ehose 
the site for the new school sixteen miles east of Koweta Mission and 
one-half mile north of the Arkansas River. The location was twelve 
miles from Fort Gibson. 


1 The contract provided that the new school would be maintained 
jointly by funds from the Presbyterian Church and the Creek school 


4H. F. and E. S. O’Beirne, The Indian Territory: Its Chiefs, Legislat 
Leading Men (St. Louis, 1892), pp. 475-76. id aia 

5 Ibid., p. 476. 

6 Lowrie, op. cit., p. 18. 

7 Ibid. 

ce O’Beirne, op. cit.. p. 477. (In early official reports the mission is referred to 
as “Koweta Mission,” having been named thus by the Reverend R. M. Loughridge 
when he began his missionary labors here.—Ed.) ¥ 
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fund. In 1845 the Creek Nation had made a new treaty with the 
United States government.® One provision of this treaty was that 
the United States would annually appropriate $3,000 for the educa- 
tion of Creek children. The expenses of the institution were shared 
by the Board of Foreign Missions, the Creek government, and the 
United States government.!° The Board chose the teachers and paid 
their salaries; the Creek government paid the general expenses and 
attended to the material needs of the school. The Creek Nation chose 
a board of five trustees who acted with the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the Nation in managing the affairs of the school. 
One boy and one girl from each of the forty Creek towns were selected 
to attend the school, and for each student enrolled, the Creek Nation 
paid fifty dollars a year to the Mission.¥ 


The construction of Tullahassee was begun in 1848 under the 
supervision of Loughridge. The main building was a three-story 
brick structure measuring seventy-six by thirty-four feet, located in 
the midst of a grove of cedar, oak and hickory trees.!2 Wild life 
abounded in the woods nearby. 


William Schenck Robertson came to Tullahassee as principal 
teacher, and Loughridge served as Superintendent of the two schools. 
Robertson, born January 11, 1820, was graduated from Union College, 
Schenectady, New York, in 1842, then completed two-thirds of a 
course in medicine. After teaching in various New York academies, 
he offered his services to the Board of Foreign Missions and was sent 
to Tullahassee as a teacher.'* 


On April 15, 1850, Mr. Robertson married Ann Eliza Worcester, 
the daughter of the Reverend Samuel Austin Worcester, a missionary 
among the Cherokees. Mrs. Robertson was born at Brainerd Mis- 
sion in the Cherokee Nation in Tennessee in 1826. She received her 
education at St. Johnsbury Academy in Vermont, and after gradua- 


9 Charles J. Kappler, Laws and Treaties, Indian Affairs (Washington, 1904) 
Vol. II, p. 408. 

10 John H. Beadle, The Undeveloped West or Five Years in the Territories 
(Philadelphia, 1873), p. 380. (None of the Creek tribal schools received direct sup- 
port by appropriations from the Federal government. The $3,000 to be paid an- 
nually by the United States for education of Creek children, under the terms of 
the Creek Treaty of 1845, was in lieu of just payment due the Creek Nation for 
the unsatisfactory settlement made by the United States in determining the boundary 
lines of the Creek country by the terms of the Treaty of 1833.—Ed.) 

11 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1869, p. 415. 

12 O’Beirne, op. cit., p. 478. 

13 Edward FE. Dale, “William Schenck Robertson,’ Dictionary of American 
Biography (New York, 1929), Vol. XVI, p. 30. 
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tion in 1846, joined her family and became a teacher among the 
Cherokees in Indian Territory. 


Another interesting person in the mission work was Miss Nancy 
Thompson.15 Her missionary life began among the Cherokees in 
1826. When the Cherokees moved west in 1839, she moved with them, 
and in 1849 joined Mr. Robertson at Tullahassee to aid him in his 
work. She continued her labors there until her death at the age of 
ninety-one. 


Tullahassee was first opened as a day school on January 1, 1850, 
before the building was completed.16 On March 1, the boarding school 
received its first students. The number was limited to thirty because 
it was believed that the school would be more successful if begun with 
only a few pupils. 


Since none of the teachers spoke the Creek language, it was 
necessary to use Creek children who spoke both languages as in- 
terpreters. The course of study was necessarily limited. Only read- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, English grammar and composition were 
taught the first year, but by 1858 the curriculum was expanded to 
include spelling, writing, algebra, natural philosophy, ‘‘ Watts on 
the Mind,’’ history, declamation, and Latin.’ 


The activities at Tullahassee were closely supervised. <A bell, 
donated by the Board, ‘‘regulated all the exercises of the school and 
church.’748 The school was conducted on the manual labor plan. 
Classroom activities occupied six hours of the day and two or three 
hours each day were spent on outside work. Mr. Loughridge described 


the activities at the school in a report to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs in 1851 :!9 


The pupils rise, make their beds, wash and comb, sweep their rooms, 
&c. Then the boys engage in feeding the stock, drawing water, cutting 
fire-wood, &c. The girls assist about the breakfast, setting tables, sewing, 
knitting, attending to dairy, &c, 


Breakfast about seven o’clock in winter, and earlier in summer. Im- 
mediately after breakfast we have family worship, consisting of reading 
the scriptures, singing and prayer; then work for about one hour and a 
half; recitation and study from 9 to 12; then dinner and recreation until 
1 p.m.; then recitation and study again until 4 p.m., when all are required 


14 James C. Pilling, Bibliography of the Muskhogean Languages (Washington, 
1889), p. 78. 

15 Ann Eliza Worcester Robertson, “Mrs. Ann Eliza Worcester Robertson,” in 
the Samuel W. Robertson Papers, Typed transcript, Frank Phillips Collection, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, 17-18. A description of Miss Thompson is also given 
a Augustus W. Loomis, Scenes in the Indian Country (Philadelphia, 1859), pp. 87- 

Ie 

16 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1851, p. 391. 

17 [bid., 391; and ibid., 1858, p. 150. 

18 O’Beirne, op. cit., p. 478. 

19 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1851, p. 392. 
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to work again for one hour and a half. Supper about dark; immediately 
after supper the children and teachers each repeat a verse, or part of a 
verse, of Scripture; then family worship, as in the morning; then study 
until 8 or half past 8, then all retire to rest. On Sabbath we have Sunday 
school in the morning, and usually preaching at noon and night. 


The first school year closed July 17, 1850, with a public examina- 
tion which was attended by the principal and second chiefs, the 
board of trustees of the school, and the leading men of the district. 
The students were examined by the board of trustees; this and an 
address by Sear Hardage, one of the chiefs, were the principal fea- 
tures of the day. 


Mr. Loughridge reported that by the end of the first session 
most of the students were no longer bothered by homesickness, but 
during the year ‘‘about seventy were attacked with measles, and 
afterwards thirty or thirty-five with dysentery.’’?° 


The girls rose early to prepare breakfast. Loughridge wrote 
that the ‘‘children were provided with three good substantial meals 
a day,’’*! but Samuel Worcester Robertson later suggested that they 
were not very palatable.2? Breakfast usually consisted of griddle 
cakes made of coarse corn meal with little shortening and flavored 
with New Orleans molasses, coffee, parched and ground by the girls, 
coarse corn bread made with too much soda, and occasionally, meat. 


In 1854 Walter Lowrie wrote of the progress being made at the 
two schools :?8 


These schools have proved a means of great good to the youth con- 
nected with them. A considerable number have become members of the 
church; “times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord” have caused 
the hearts of the missionaries to rejoice in their work, many of their beloved 
scholars have sought and found the way of life. No one of the Indian 
missions of the Board has been more honored in the hopeful conversion 
of souls. Some of the converts, as well as the missionaries, have died in 
the triumps of faith. Two young men, formerly pupils of the school, have 
been taken under the care of the Presbytery as candidates for the ministry. 
And the missionary work is still going on with marked encouragement and 


success. 

This mission, according to the Report of this year, 1854, now consists 
of two stations, two ordained missionaries, nine male and female and two 
native assistant missionaries, fifty-five communicants, and one hundred 
and twenty scholars in boarding school. 


In the years before the Civil War, Mr. and Mrs. Robertson, 
working with Mr. Loughridge and other missionaries, began the task 
of translating the Holy Seriptures, hymns, stories from the Bible, 
a catechism, and other works into the Creek language. Before any 


20 [bid., p. 393. 

21 O’Beirne, op. cit., p. 479. 

22 Samuel W. Robertson, “The Story of My Times,” MS., Frank Phillips Collec- 
tion, p. 22. 

23 Lowrie, op. cit., p. 18. 
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translating could be done by the missionaries, the English alphabet 
had to be adapted to the Muskogee language. In 1856 the Creek First 
Reader, prepared by Mr. Robertson and David Winsett, a Creek who 
later became a minister, was published.2* It is believed that the Creek 
First Reader contributed more toward the advancement of the Creeks 
than almost any other factor.?° 


Then came the Civil War to interrupt the work at the mission. 
The Creek Nation split into two factions, and on July 10, 1861, the 
chiefs of the Nation took over the Presbyterian Manual Labor School 
at Tullahassee, then valued at $12,270, and also Koweta Manual Labor 
School.26 The division of the Nation even touched the people of the 
Mission. Loughridge, with southern sentiments, and Robertson, ac- 
cused of being an ardent ‘‘Abolitionist,’’? both left the Mission and 
never again did they combine their talents in the great task which 
they had begun. 


The Robertsons spent the first winter of the war in Wisconsin— 
Mr. Robertson’s original home. The rest of the time was spent in 
teaching in Mattoon and Centralia, Illinois, and the Indian Orphan 
Institute at Highland, Kansas. In 1866 Augusta, their oldest daugh- 
ter, left for Dayton, Ohio, to attend Cooper Seminary.’ At about 
the same time, the Robertsons were asked to return to Tullahassee to 
reopen the mission and school. They were eager to continue their 
work, and in 1867, set out for Indian Territory in a wagon drawn 
by a team of two horses and with what possessions they were able to 
take with them. 


During the War the main building was used as a barracks and 
hospital. The larger rooms on the first floor were at times used as 
stables. Some of the bricks from the kitchen had been torn out and 
removed to Fort Gibson to be used to build a bakery. By the end 
of the war, the windows were without glass and the door casings 
and window frames had been torn out and used as fuel.28 The rail 
fence around the grounds was no longer standing, and when the 
Robertsons arrived, they had to make their way through the tall 
dead weeds surrounding the building. To add to the desolate condi- 
tion of the Mission, the nearby forest was overrun with wolves. The 
Robertsons tied their horses to posts in the yard. One of the horses 
accidently hung himself one night, and was partly devoured by wolves. 


24 Pilling, op. cit., p. 78. The Creek Second Reader was published in 1871. 

25 Ann Eliza Worcester Robertson, op. cit., p. 8. 

26 O’Beirne, op. cit., p. 479. (The school was officially referred to as “Koweta 
Manual Labor School.—Ed.) ; 

27 Carolyn T. Foreman, “Augusta Robertson Moore,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. XIII, No. 4 (December, 1935), p. 402. 

28 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1869, p. 416. (Report 
signed by Leonard Worcester, Superintendent, Tullahassee Manual Labor School, 
appointed to the position by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, the school 


having begun its second session in October, 1868, with 40 girls and 41 boys en- 
rolled.—Ed.). 
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“David and Goliath,” from Creek Second Reader, 
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Much of the original work of construction had to be done all over 
again. Mr. Robertson received permission to buy a set of buildings 
nearby but they were destroyed in a prairie fire on the day after the 
approval was received.?® The institution had earlier acquired a saw 
which was still there. At once work was begun making tables, chairs 
and desks from native lumber, but doors, windows and other supplies 
had to be ordered from Cincinnati. These were shipped by water to 
the Verdigris landing where they were left to be hauled the re- 
maining distance by wagon. By accident, much of the badly needed 
supplies of one of the shipments was soaked with the muddy river 
water, but Mr. Robertson accepted the goods (including bedding) 
from the insurance company, at reduced prices, thus saving money 
for other needs.°*° 


The work of rebuilding Tullahassee Mission continued. One good 
carpenter was hired to superintend the work. He was paid two 
dollars a day and keep. The other employees were local laborers who 
were paid from fifty to seventy-five cents a day. The rail fences 
had to be rebuilt. Although the smoke house and wash house were 
still standing, they needed repair. The grist mill had to be put in 
working order, the wells cleaned, the orchard and garden needed at- 
tention, and the forty acre field in front of the Mission had to be 
cleared and planted. 


Tullahassee Mission was reopened on the same plan as had been 
used before the War. The boys and girls had separate classes as well 
as separate yards for play, and a third yard was fenced off for the 
missionary children.*! In the spring of 1868 a call was sent out for 
fifteen boys and fifteen girls to enter the school. Those who were 
sent to Tullahassee ranged in ages from twelve to twenty. Again 
many of them could not speak English. A primer, especially prepared 
to meet the needs of these pupils, was used to teach them to read 
Creek and English at the same time.*? It contained pictures under 
which there appeared words and short sentences in both languages. 


In October the second session began with eighty-one students 
enrolled at the school.2* Samuel Worcester Robertson was seven 
years old at the beginning of this session and has left an account of 
life at Tullahassee. The daily schedule was the same as before the 
War. Classes began at nine o’clock and dismissed at four-thirty. 
The boys were divided into companies under captains and worked 
at the different tasks about the Mission. Chopping wood and splitting 


29 Samuel W. Robertson, op. cit., p. 7. 

30 [bid., p. 9. 

31 [bid., p. 10. 

32 [bid., p. 21. 

33 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1869, p. 416. 
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rails for fences were their favorite tasks. The fences were supposedly 
‘‘nigtight’’? but frequently proved to be otherwise. The work about 
the Mission was often long and tiresome. By the time the evening 
devotionals were finished everyone was usually ready for bed and the 
smaller children often had to be awakened and sent on their way. 


Sunday and Monday were holidays from school.** On Sunday 
the children attended the church services and performed a minimum 
of daily tasks. Monday replaced Saturday because the morning was 
used for doing the laundry. Monday afternoon was set aside for 
play. The boys were allowed to wander in small groups and could 
hunt, or fish, or play as they chose, but the girls had to stay in one 
eroup and were always accompanied by a teacher. Their chief form 
of recreation was walking. 


Christmas was the outstanding holiday of the year at the Tulla- 
hassee Mission.2° Excitement increased as the day approached. 
Packages containing gifts for the children from missionary societies 
in the East were deposited at Verdigris landing and brought to the 
Mission where they were carefully hidden from the children. The 
chief worry of the missionaries was whether there would be enough 
oifts to go around. Appropriateness was secondary, for although the 
missionaries tried to distribute the gifts to the children for whom they 
were best fitted, it was an ideal situation for teaching the true spirit 
of Christmas giving: not the gift, but the spirit in which it is given. 


Then just before Christmas two trees were cut and brought in, 
one for the boys’ classroom and one for the girls’. A few selected 
students dipped candles, and decorated the trees with ornaments 
made by the children. Then the gifts were placed under the trees 
and no one was allowed to go into the rooms until Christmas Eve. The 
boys and girls then assembled in their respective classrooms for the 
Christmas program. Afterwards the gifts were distributed and each 
child was given one doughnut and a piece of mince pie, the only time 
of the year that such food was enjoyed at the boarding school. 


S. W. Robertson’s description of the lives of the boys at Tulla- 
hassee affords an interesting study.** Kmphasis was placed on the 
educational and religious phase which continued throughout their 
years spent there. It was for the successful fulfillment of this that 
the Robertsons devoted their lives. Their sincerity and competence 
were shown in one of the experiences of Samuel Worcester Robertson 
who was more surprised than embarrassed when scolded by two visit- 
ing ministers. The two ministers brought their hunting dogs with 
them from Kansas, and while being driven to a meeting ten miles from 
the Mission by Samuel, they reprimanded him for going so fast that 


34 Samuel W. Robertson, op. cit., p. 26. 
39 [bid., p. 27. 
36 [bid., pp. 13-14. 
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he frightened the birds ‘‘before their dogs had a chance to ‘point 
thenp,07 7287 


Other interests in recreation and work developed with the child. 
The youngest boys found great delight in fishing with the simplest of 
equipment. Their methods consisted of utilizing a bent pin as a hook 
or in stirring the water until the fish became so dizzy that they 
floated on top of the water where they were easily caught by the 
boys with their bare hands. 


As the boys grew older they gave up fishing for hunting with clubs 
and bows and arrows. Accidents were not unknown. Samuel re- 
ceived a minor wound by standing between one of the Indian boys 
and an animal at which the boy was shooting. Rather than move and 
frighten the animal, he stood still and took a chance on being missed. 
The result was that the animal escaped unharmed, but Samuel was 
not so fortunate. 


Then came the ‘‘pastoral stage’’ of life. After the Civil War, 
there were no fences in the country. Livestock ran loose. Calves 
were kept up so that the cows would return at night, but sometimes 
they strayed too far and could not find their way home. The boys 
loved to climb on the back of a pony and hunt the strays. Sometimes, 
whether at work or play, they could not resist the thrill of chasing the 
wild hogs that roamed through the woods and fields. 


Another phase was also a part of the boys’ education. It con- 
sisted of their agricultural tasks: work in the apple orchard, in the 
one acre garden, and the forty acre corn field and in the small flower 
beds in the yards. For implements they used crude hoes and plows 
made by former slaves, an old hay rake, and a mower. For beasts of 
burden they had horses, mules and oxen. 


In 1870 the first issue of Our Monthly, the Mission paper, ap- 
peared.°8 There was only one copy and it was handwritten. Other 
issues appeared at irregular intervals. Late in 1872, the Mission 
acquired a printing press from the Creek government, and in January, 
1873, there appeared the first printed copy of the paper. Although 
Mr. Robertson was the editor, Mrs. Robertson was the principal con- 
tributor.2? Samuel was the chief printer and he was ably assisted by 
Augusta. The type was set by the boys who understood both Creek 
and English. The paper was almost wholly printed in the Muskogee 
language. It consisted of four pages, eight by eleven inches, each 
page containing three columns. The press printed two pages at a time 
and often an ink shortage prevented clear printing. The main 
features of the paper were lessons in English, hymns translated by 


37 [bid., p. 17. 
38 Pilling, op. cit., p. 46. 
39 Carolyn T. Foreman, “Augusta Robertson Moore,” op. cit., p. 404. 
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Mrs. Robertson, poems by Grace Robertson, and news of local in- 
terest.0 In 1874, the Creek council appropriated one hundred dol- 
larg to be used to print one thousand copies of the paper to be dis- 
tributed among the Indians free of charge.*! In addition to the 
paper, the press was used to print school programs, announcements, 
and sometimes advertisements for the local business men. 


The history of Owr Monthly is well recorded in two editorials of 
the paper. The first printed issue carried the following article :” 


A little more than two years ago, when the first number of “Our 
Monthly” was read as a part of our Christmas exercises, we said “The main 
object of our paper will be the moral and intellectual improvement of our 
Tullahassee boys and girls. We hope that the prospect of getting their 
compositions once a month into our paper will be a motive which will urge 
them on to greater painstaking in writing them.” Nor were we disappointed. 
From month to month quite a number of very creditable compositions found 
their way into our little paper, and the interest increased, rather than 
diminished during the term, 


But now that the nation has kindly given us the use of a press we 
have tried to enlarge the original design, and in some degree to remove the 
eomplaint among the Creeks that they have no paper. 


We wish to try to interest and instruct our people, and to encourage 
all especially the young, to improve their minds and hearts, in order that 
they may be better fitted to assume the duties and responsibilities that will 
so soon devolve upon them. 


In 1875 arrangements were made for publishing a weekly paper, 
the Indian Journal. The last issue of Our Monthly was printed in 
October of that year, and in it appeared a summary of the objectives 
attained by its publishers :** 


This number closes our contract and the Monthly ceases. During the 
short period in which it has been published we have not done all we hoped 
to do, yet we have done something. 


We have established the National Alphabet, and have taught hundreds 
to read and write, and have improved the reading and writing of hundreds 
more. We have done much to create a love of reading, and excite thought. 


We have given thousands many pages of choice reading; we have given 
many telling blows to the superstitions and vices of the country; have done 
something to elevate and enlighten the people. 


The Creek columns of the coming weekly will draw out words that 
breathe and thoughts that burn—influences that will sway the nation as the 
wind does the willow—mold it as the potter does the clay. If it does not 
it will not be for want of readers, but because the men whom the Nation 
nae educated are blind to their own interests, and recreant to their own 

uty. 


40 Samuel W. Robertson, op. cit., p. 28. 
41 Carolyn T. Foreman, “Augusta Robertson Moore,” op. cit., p. 404. 
patel W. Robertson Papers, Frank Phillips Collection. 
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_ One of the most interesting events at Tullahassee was the mis- 
slonary meetings.*4 One Sunday evening each month the children and 
teachers and the people from the surrounding neighborhood met to 
offer prayers and raise funds for foreign missions among the heathen 
in Africa, Asia, and other foreign lands. Each of the Robertson 
children had to donate twenty-five cents to the cause. If they lacked 
the money, they made their contributions in the form of promissory 
notes that were later redeemed by Mr. Robertson. Sometimes he did 
not have the necessary funds and payment was delayed longer. 


In the summer of 1870, Augusta returned to Tullahassee Mission 
to join the staff of teachers after completing her college education. 
Although Mrs. Robertson had not seen her daughter since the family’s 
return to Indian Territory, she was quite put out with her because 
she made the last of the trip on the Sabbath.* Alice was attending 
Elnira College at this time and later taught at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 
at the Indian training school. The Robertsons insisted that their 
children should receive a sound education. Grace attending Wheaton 
Seminary in Massachusetts, and Samuel chose St. Johnsbury Academy 
and Dartmouth.*® The three girls became teachers in Indian mission 
schools, but Samuel became a teacher in the public schools. He felt 
that much of his parents’ work was unappreciated. Mrs. Robertson 
was especially disappointed that he did not choose the mission field 
since she was the eighth generation of her family to follow that pro- 
fession. 


The winter of 1880 and 1881 was a time of tragedy for the 
people at Tullahassee. On December 19, a fire caused by a defective 
flue destroyed the school building.47 The laundry was converted into 
a dining room and the work shop and wagon shed were used as class- 
rooms and sleeping quarters, and school continued.‘® Alice Robertson, 
then at Carlisle, secured permission from the Indian Department for 
twenty-five of the students to enter that school. 


Soon after the burning of the building, Miss Nancy Thompson 
died of pneumonia and in'June Mr. Robertson died from overwork 
and anxiety.49 After his death, Augusta was made temporary super- 
intendent and principal, serving in this capacity until the school was 
rebuilt for a Negro school. 


In January, 1881, Loughridge returned to the Indian Territory 
to assume the superintendency of Tullahassee,*® but it was decided to 
build a new school south of the Arkansas to accommodate one hundred 


44 Samuel W. Robertson, op. cit., p. 30. 

45 Carolyn T. Foreman, “Augusta Robertson Moore,” op. cit., p. 403. 
46 Samuel W. Robertson, op. cit., p. 35. 

47 O’Beirne, op. cit., p. 479. 

48 Carolyn T. Foreman, “Augusta Robertson Moore,” op. cit., p. 406. 
43 Ibid. 

50 O’Beirne, op. cit., p. 479. 
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students, and Mr. Loughridge devoted his time to the construction of 
this school. In March, 1881, the Creek council appropriated $5,000 
to rebuild Tullahassee for the education of the children of their Negro 
freedmen, the institution remaining in operation until 1907 when 
Oklahoma was admitted to the Union.*! 


‘‘Tullahassee Mission’? symbolizes the great genius of the many 
teachers, doctors and missionaries who devoted their lives, their 
labor and their love to the task of educating and civilizing the North 
American Indian. Most of the leaders of the Creek Nation attended 
the school, and many of its graduates became teachers and ministers 
among their own people. 


Bette Major described the three types of service rendered by the 
tribal boarding schools in Indian Territory and by the people who 
labored there under the auspices of the mission boards.®°? First was 
the work of translating religious works to the native tongue of the 
Indians. Second, the missions served as ‘‘centers of social service.”’ 
Many orphans of the war were sent to the missions by the Indian 
governments. There they were cared for and taught the means of 
supporting themselves. Finally, they served as almost the only 
facilities for the education of Indians and whites during the period of 
white settlement. 


The Robertsons were remarkable in their devotion and service to 
the Indians. Mr. Robertson served as teacher, superintendent, 
minister, and physician at Tullahassee Mission, and as missionary 
preacher to outlying districts. He and Mrs. Robertson and Augusta 


51 Ora E. Reed, “The Averted Catastrophe,” Sturm’s Statehood Magazine (April, 
1906), p. 89. 

52 Louise Whitham, ed., “Educational History in and about Tulsa,” The Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma, Vol. XVII, No. 1 (March, 1940), p. 79. 

Additional information concerning the missionaries and teachers who carried 
on the mission and school at Tullahassee may be found in the following articles in 
Chronicles of Oklahoma: Hugh T. Cunningham, “A History of the Cherokee Indians,” 
Vol. VII, No. 3 (1930); Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Journal of a Tour in the 
indian ylerrttory: oles Xcn NOs 2 Cl 93D) ise enema eee ene , “The Cherokee 


“The Creek Council in Session,” Vol. XI, No. 3 (1933); Muriel H. Wright, “Wapa- — 


nucka Academy, Chickasaw Nation,” Vol. XII, No. 4 (1934). 
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devoted much time to translating works into the Creek language and 
at the same time urged that the Indians prepare themselves for citizen- 
ship by learning the English language. 


Mr. Robertson and Samuel Austin Worcester prepared an 
almanae for the Indians.*? The two men saw a close connection be- 
tween agriculture and religion, and the almanac contained Christian 
instruction as well as agricultural advice. Mr. Robertson was also 
a close friend of the entomologist, Asa Fitch, and sent him many 
specimens from the Indian Territory... In 1857 Mr. Fitch wrote Mr. 
Robertson that nearly half of his American collection was the result 
of his interest.°+ 


Mrs. Robertson did a great deal of work with the Smithsonian 
Institution concerning the languages of the Indians at the Mission. | 
The translation of the new Testament, on which she spent many 
years, was published in 1887. During the years from 1860 to 1889 
she produced an English and Creek vocabulary.®® She was the first 
American woman to whom the honorary degree of doctor of philosophy 
was granted. Wooster University éonterred the degree for ‘‘superior 
attainments especially in linguistic studies and of enlarged influence 
as a result of the studies and writings.’’® 


Samuel W. Robertson, in tribute to his father and mother, wrote 
the following description of them and their work :°" 


My father was a wonderful man. How little I appreciated as a boy, 
his limitless kindness of heart; his complete devotion to the cause to which 
he had given his life; his sagacity in handling men; his all-around educa- 
tion and his ability to adapt his knowledge to the needs of the children 
he was teaching. When years later I myself was a teacher of New Hngland 
youth, I found that methods used by my father in teaching Indians, were 
brought forward as something new. 


My mother was of a different type from that of my father. She thought 
and lived a religious life based upon faith in the Presbyterian creed, the 
Bible as the literal word of God, and the prime necessity of giving to the 
Muskogee Indians a translation of the Bible, just as her father had done 
before her for the Cherokees..... Memory depicts her to me.... struggling 
to find Muskogee words that could express the true meaning of the Greek 
WOELSION po. sie se 


Augusta, Alice and Grace were equally devoted to their work. 
Alice later served as United States Supervisor for Creek Schools, and 
was the first woman elected to represent the State of Oklahoma in 
Congress. 


53 Althea L. Bass, Cherokee Messenger (Norman, 1936), p. 332. 

54 [bid., pp. 332-333. 

55 Pilling, op. cit., p. 78. 

56 Samuel W. Robertson, op. cit., p. 52; and Ann Eliza Worcester Robertson, 
op. cit., pp. 13-14. 

57 [bid., pp. 12, 52. 
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The work of the Robertsons did not always run smoothly. Epi- 
demics of colds and childhood diseases plagued the Mission. Some 
of their own children died there. The tragedy of war and fire brought 
discouragement and more work. Yet in spite of these adversities, they 
continued to give liberally of their talents and money to the Mission 
and outside interests, and managed a college education for their four 
children—all this on an annual salary of one hundred dollars.*® 


After the destruction of Tullahassee and the death of Mr. 
Robertson, the sentiment of the people connected with the Mission 
was expressed by Grace Robertson Merriman in the following poem :°9 

A TRIBUTE 
Without, 

A mass of ruined brick, 
With here and there a stick 

Of timber charred by fire, 

Lies like a funeral pyre; 
And those tall, crumbling walls 
O’er which the starlight falls 
Wondrously fair, arise 
Like monuments, the ties 
Which bind us to the past, 
Whose memrries, only, last. 


Within, 
From fields all wet with dew, 
The cool, south breeze blows through 
The open windows, all 
Is silent there, the call 
Of a lone bird, away 
In the dim woods, the sway 
Of the slow pendulum 
Are soundless, to the dumb, 
Pale watcher with bowed head 
Who kneels beside her dead. 


Above, 
Beyond the gleaming stars 
Where nothing ever mars 
The endless, painless rest, 
Another soul is blest; 
Harth’s heavy cross laid down, 
He wears the starry crown 
That is to victors given. 
His real home was in heaven: 
We cannot wish him here 
Who waits to greet us there. 


58 O’Beirne, op. cit., p. 479. 


59 Grace Robertson Merriman, “A Tribute,” Samuel W. Robertson MSS., Frank 
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THE ROBE FAMILY—MISSIONARIES 
By Ora Eddleman Reed* 


To the devoted and earnest efforts of the Christian missionaries 
among the American Indians belongs the greater part of the credit 
for the development of the Red Man from primitive tribal life to 
the important place he occupies in the world today. The early mis- 
Sionaries began their work in the 17th and 18th centuries among 
the Indians of the New England colonies, and spread eventually to 
all tribes. The work of evangelizing the Indians continued through 
the years, and the story of these eager missionaries, their loving 
service, their sacrifices, and their inspirational influence upon the 
Indian race, are an outstanding and truly worthy chapter in the history 
of the white man’s treatment of the original Americans. 


Of the missionaries who came to Oklahoma, or Indian Territory, 
we sometimes find recorded in the annals of the early missionary 
schools the names of entire families devoting themselves to their 
chosen field of teaching and training in the tribes located here. One 
such family was that of William Bay Robe, who came to Indian Ter- 
ritory from Neoga, Illinois, in 1882.1 Mr. Robe was commissioned 
by the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions as Superintendent of the 
Choctaw Orphan School located at Old Spencer Academy, ten miles 
from the postoffice of Doaksville in the Choctaw Nation. Mr. Robe 
succeeded the Reverend John Jeremiah Read, who had been Super- 
intendent of Spencer Academy at this place for five years.” 


Old Spencer Academy was noted in the history of the Choctaw 
Nation in the education of boys but when the Reverend Robe was 
placed in charge, thirty orphan children, fifteen boys and fifteen 
girls ranging from ten to fifteen years, were to be enrolled, and the 
institution was officially known as the Choctaw Orphan School. An 
appropriation from tribal funds for the erection and establishment 
of Spencer as a national academy for boys had been made by an act 
of the Choctaw General Council in 1841, and the school had been 
opened for. its first students in January, 1844, with a Presbyterian 
minister, the Reverend Edmund McKinney, as Superintendent. <A 
year later, the General Council enacted legislation placing the 


* Ora Eddleman Reed, a former contributor to The Chronicles, was Editor of 
the pre-statehood magazine, The Twin Territories. In 1905, she began her work 
which she continued for a number of years as Editor of the Indian Department in 
Sturm’s Oklahoma Magazine. Mrs. Reed and other members of her family are 
counted among the pioneer residents of Muskogee.—Kd. 

1 Special acknowledgment is due Orella Robe Dameron, of Tulsa, a granddaugh- 
ter of William Bay Robe and Sarah Hunter Robe, for much family data and the 
photographs presented in this article. 

2 William B. Morrison, “Rev. J. J. Read,’ Oklahoma Trails, pp. 171-72. 
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Academy under the supervision of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions to improve the disciplinary and religious control of the 
school. The Reverend James B. Ramsey was appointed by the Mis- 
sion Board as Superintendent in May, 1846.2 Spencer Academy was 
continuously and successfully operated in the education of boys 
selected by the school trustees of the Choctaw Nation until the out- 
break of the War between the States, the Reverend Alexander Reid 
serving as Superintendent from 1849 to 1861.4 After the War, one 
of the first considerations of the Choctaw government was given to 
education. In December, 1866, the General Council made pro- 
visions for the reopening of the neighborhood schools, and the Choctaw 
children were receiving instruction beginning January, 1867, after 
five years with no schools. A year later, the Choctaw Council made 
provisions for repairs at Spencer Academy, the buildings having 
served as a headquarters and hospital for the Confederate forces 
during the War between the States. The Academy was re-opened in 
1871 with sixty boys in attendance, under the supervision of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. 


To this place, then, came William B. Robe, to take over the 
duty of Superintendent. Came also his wife, Sarah Hunter Robe, 
four daughters, Lida, 21, Maria Frances, 13, Mary Belle, 7, and 
Julia, baby of the family, two sons, Robert Chalmers Robe, 18 years of 
age, and John M. Robe, ten. This interesting family, arriving in a 
strange unsettled country, had no fear of the tasks that lay ahead 
of them, but, filled with the zeal of all true missionary teachers, went 
to work with a will. Their household goods and personal belongings 
had been shipped to Paris, Texas, and had to be conveyed overland 
across a very rough country, on a trail road, with no bridges across 
streams. Miss Frances Robe described the trip from Paris, Texas, 
to the Academy :° 


6 


... Paris, Texas, (nearest trading point) was fifty miles distant. 
The trip was made in a large wagon with spring seat, bows and canvas 
to use in case of rain. Red River was crossed on a ferry boat, but the 
treacherous Kiamichi river and numerous creeks without bridges were 
dangerous, especially in the season of high water. .... Three days were 
required for the trip from Paris to Old Spencer. One was obliged to spend 
two nights camping by the roadside, feeding mosquitos, or in the home of an 
Indian family. Voices of wolves howling in the distance were not conducive 
to sleep, especially to those unaccustomed to such sounds. However, 
bright fires kept them from coming too near.” 


Old Spencer Academy consisted at that time of five large two- 
story log buildings surrounding a court, with a never-ceasing spring 
of water. The buildings were in fair condition, but the whole place 


3 Joseph B. Thoburn and Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma: A History of the State 
and Its People (New York, 1929), Vol. I, pp. 199, 224, 

4Ibid., p. 199. 

5 Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Report, 1869 and 1871. 

6 Letter to the Oklahoma Historical Society from M. Frances Robe, May 6, 1937. 
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had been sadly neglected.? Mr. Robe assumed his new duties as 
Superintendent with great enthusiasm. Mrs. Robe was general ma- 
tron. Lida Robe, eldest daughter, was class room teacher. Robert 
Chalmers Robe took charge of a neighborhood school, and John M. 
Robe, the lad of ten, was the ‘‘postman’’, riding a pony and carrying 
mail to and from the postoffice at Doaksville twice a week. Mrs. Robe 
arranged the girls in groups to do the industrial work. She taught 
them lessons in personal cleanliness and inaugurated a systematic 
school day program. The girls were instructed in sewing, cooking, 
laundry and general housework before and after classes each day. 
The boys furnished the wood supply, attended the stock and kept the 
premises in order. Besides regular classroom work, the Bible was a 
daily text book; Sunday school and Catechism classes part of every 
Sunday program. 


Thus, willingly and uncomplainingly, did the Robe family carry 
on for months. Later, the staff at the school was re-inforeed by the 
appointment of Miss Alice Young, also from Neoga, Illinois, and 
Charles Dugan came as an assistant. 

Old Spencer Academy or the Choctaw Orphan School, as it was 
officially known in Superintendent Robe’s administration, was aban- 
doned by the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions in 1884, the 
buildings having seen nearly forty-three years of continuous service. 
The boys were moved to Armstrong Academy, and the girls to Whee- 
lock Academy. Armstrong Academy had been established in 1844, 
by special appropriation of the Choctaw Council, the school to be in 
charge of missionaries of the Baptist Convention; it was continued 
under the supervision of the Baptist Home Mission Board until 1855, 
at which time it was transferred to the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, under whose auspices it continued until 
the beginning of the War between the States. In 1863, the capital 


7 The buildings at Old Spencer Academy were declared unfit for continuation 
of the school, by a special Choctaw committee, and a new location was selected about 
seven miles north of the present Soper, in Choctaw County, where the buildings for 
“New Spencer Academy” were erectd at a cost of $13,555 vut of the $15,000 appro- 
priated for the purpose by the General Council. The buildings were erected in 1882, 
and the Reverend O. P. Stark served as Superintendent at Spencer Academy in 
1882-83. He was followed in this position by the Reverend H. R. Schermerhorn. 
The buildings at Old Spencer were sold at public auction to the highest bidder on 
September 8, 1885, by order of the Choctaw General Council. New Spencer Academy 
continued in successful operation until October 6, 1896, when the main buildings 
were accidently destroyed by fire-——Ed. 

8 Oklahoma: A History of the State and lis People, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 214. (The 
Choctaw national boarding schools were supported by annual appropriation made 
by the General Council from the Choctaw school funds, supplemented by an amount 
from the mission boards that had supervision of the various institutions. The work 
of the superintendents and his assistants was purely missionary, their selection and 
support being made by the mission boards. The general arrangement for the main- 
tenance of each boarding school was made on the annual basis of three-fourths of 
the sum needed to be supplied by the Choctaw Nation and one-fourth by the Mission 
Board. In the maintenance of Armstrong and Spencer academies, the total amount 
allowed each compared favorably with the support given similar schools in the 
United States at the time.—Ed.) 
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of the Choctaw Nation was located at Armstrong Academy where it 
remained for twenty years until the Council ordered the buildings 
repaired and made ready for the boys from the Choctaw Orphan 
School. 


Wheelock Female Seminary was established in 1842 by the 
Choctaw General Council. The Reverend Alfred Wright, among the 
most prominent of the missionaries of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions to the Choctaws, had founded mission work and instruc- 
tion at Wheelock in 1832. He was ordained as an evangelist in 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1819, and soon thereafter received an 
appointment from the American Board as a missionary among the 
Choctaws in Mississippi. On September 14, 1832, he was assigned to 
Wheelock in the Indian Territory where he remained until his death, 
March 31, 1853. His grave is located in the old Wheelock church 
yard, near Millerton, Oklahoma.® 


The War Between the States stopped all school and mission 
work and Wheelock was among the later ones in resuming. In 1883 
the Choctaw General Council provided for the reopening of the 
school and for the erection of new buildings. To this new work the 
Robe family was assigned in 1884. 


The new buildings included a suite of rooms for the Superin- 
tendent and family, a large kitchen and dining room for the school 
and separate class room building. Mr. Robe and his family moved 
to Wheelock in 1884. Quoting again from Miss Frances Robe’s 
letter relative to their move to Wheelock: 


Plans were drawn by Mr. Robe and he was appointed to oversee the 
work of building, * * * Accommodations were provided for fifty pupils but 
sixty-five were often admitted, because there were many applicants with 
always a waiting list. 


The pupils, being orphans, remained in the school during the summer. 
While there was a vacation from class-room work, extra time and at- 
tention were given to industrial training and outside programs. In the 
fall of 1884 all were transferred from Old Spencer to Wheelock. * * * It 
was then in charge of the Rev. John Edwards, descendant of the Rev. 
Johnathan Hdwards, the great D. D. Mr. Edwards afterward returned as 
pastor of the only church in Wheelock community. He was well acquainted 
with the Choctaw language and worked with others in translation of the 
Bible into Choctaw. He occupied a home nearby and took meals in the 
school dining room. 


The writer remembers a very dilapidated log building in which Rey. 
Hdwards conducted church services. On one Sunday morning during 
preaching hour there was an unusual disturbance and looking toward the 
door we saw two rough white men attempting to ride their horses into the 
house of worship, Mr. Robe and an Indian man turned them back, in- 
viting them to tie their horses outside and come in. 


9 Oklahoma: A History of the State and Its People, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 214-15, 
fn. 78 and 79. 
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The old stone church having been destroyed by fire many years 
previous, was soon rebuilt and being but a short distance from the school 
was regularly attended by the Indians as well as by white and colored 
people of the community. Gifts from members of Wheelock school faculty, 
from natives and from Presbyterian friends in the states, made it possible 
to furnish the church beautifully and modernly. * * * * 


Railroad points for Wheelock were Goodland, thirty-five miles West, 
and Clarksville, Texas, thirty miles South. 


Enrolling more students called for more staff members. Consequently 
the Board of Missions commissioned Misses Constance Hunter, of Ohio, 
Jeanie Thompson, of Illinois, Mary Lane of Missouri and Anna Laughlin, of 
Ohio. 


In those days duties of missionaries were varied. Mr. Robe, having been 
reared in the home of a cabinet maker, was able to direct the making of 
pieces of furniture for the poorly furnished rooms. He kept a supply of 
black velveteen and white cotton for covering and lining caskets which he 
and his assistants made when needed, for Indians and White people of the 
community. Silvered handles and screws were used. 


Teachers were often asked to make burial clothes for neighbors, to go 
into homes at night to doctor the sick; pneumonia cases, a man bitten by 
rattlesnake, etc., or to take comfort to a home where the father and 
husband had been murdered. 


Upon completion of the new buildings at Wheelock, William B. 
Robe had a foundry in the East cast a bell with the inscription 
Defend the poor and fatherless, Psalms 82:3.1° In a Bible of W. B. 
Robe, written at the bottom of the page on which is the 82nd Psalm, 
is the following notation in his own handwriting: ‘‘Insecription on 
Bell at Wheelock, Indian Territory, cast by order of W. B. Robe, 
Supt., 1884.”’ 


The task of a school missionary superintendent is shown in the 

annual report, dated September 21, 1887, of W. B. Robe, as follows :1! 
Wheelock, I. T., Sept. 21, 1887. 

Rev. J. P. Turnbull, 
Supt. Schools, C. N. 
Sir: 

I herewith transmit to you my annual statement of funds received and 
expended by me as Supt. of Wheelock Seminary. 


In explanation of the large balance ($1771.35) I would say that there are 
several satisfactory reasons for the same: (1) Owing to the large amount 
of clothing previously sent us by Missionary Societies the outlay the last 
year for clothing was very light, which will be evident on examination of 
the items in my financial statement; (2) The reduced prices of nearly all 


10 Report of W. B. Robe, Superintendent of Choctaw Orphan School, approved 
October 12, 1883, by Charles Winston, Acting Principal Chief Choctaw Nation— 
Laws of the Choctaw Nation, Regular Session, 1883, in file entitled “Choctaw Na- 
tional Council,” No. 18356, Indian Archives Division, Oklahoma Historical Society. 

11 File “Choctaw-Wheelock Seminary,” Indian Archives Division, Oklahoma His- 
torical Society. (The writer is indebted to Rella Looney, Clerk-Archivist, for the 
copy of Supt. Robe’s report of 1887 in the Indian Archives Division, Oklahoma His- 


torical Society.) 
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goods and groceries etc. We purchase almost exclusively in St. Louis 
at wholesale prices, and so get a discount of from 10 to 70 percent from 
ordinary or list prices; (3) Last year we bought our supply of flour in 
August for the whole year, and this, with the cost of hauling, amounted to 
about $325.00. 


By reference to articles purchased the past year, it will be seen that 
our tables were supplied with every necessary article of food, and also 
with many luxuries among which may be named more than thirty-five 
bushels of blackberries, and besides, all other fruits of this region in their 
season. 


It is a certainty that the cost of supporting this school will be much 
greater the coming year, owing to the increase in prices of groceries, 
provisions (excepting flour), and dry goods. 


It is absolutely necessary that we have a large balance of funds at the 
close of the school year, since we are obliged to buy a considerable part 
of our supplies in September, and long before anything is received from 
the National Treasurer, or else be obliged to haul the supplies (which 
amount to about 30,000 lbs. every year), over very bad roads. For the two 
previous years I have been compelled to use hundreds of dollars of my 
own funds and also to borrow from others in order to purchase supplies 
before the roads became so heavy, : 


Several small improvements are much needed, (1) a bath room for the 
children with suitable bath-tubs, etc.; (2) A smoke house for curing and 
storing bacon and other meat; (3) A shop where the tools can be properly 
kept, and where necessary mechanical work can be done; (4) at least 100 
or 160 acres more pasture should be enclosed with wire fence. It is im- 
possible to get sufficient number of rails here. 


During the last year sixty pupils have been in attendance at this 
seminary, and all have made encouraging progress in their studies. In 
reading, geography, spelling and writing all do well, but in arithmetic the 
progress of most is quite slow. A large majority are excellent readers in 
second, third, fourth and fifth readers. The singing of the pupils is a 
pleasure to all visitors. Six have learned to play quite well on the organ, 
and others are now beginning to take music lessons. Every pupil under- 
stands ordinary English, and all can converse with their teachers in that 
language, no other being used about the school. 


Especial attention is given to the moral training of the children, so 
they may have a due understanding of right and wrong, and act from 
principle and not from fear or selfishness. Many who were filthy in act 
and conversation, who would lie and steal, are now delicate (modest) chaste, 
truthful and trusty. 


In washing, ironing, cooking, sewing and in general housekeeping the 
girls are doing well, and when their school days are ended they will 
gladden and make cheerful many Choctaw homes and as teachers and as 
wives and mothers—will do far more to elevate and benefit their people 
than twice the number of the opposite sex. 


I would most earnestly urge upon your attention the importance of the 
act of the last Council concerning pupils of the orphan schools going home 
to their friends in vacation; that said act be so changed as to leave it to the 
discretion of the superintendents as to what pupils shall be permitted to 
leave during vacation. Of those who went to their friends during this 
vacation, from our school, three were sick much of the time while absent 
and two returned covered with vermin which spread to nearly all the 
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pupils although every means and precaution were used to destroy and 
confine them. In some cases we would not object, in the least, to friends 
taking the children in vacation, but think it is an advantage to the pupils, 
but in other cases it is an injury to all concerned, Since the teachers of 
the orphan schools are obliged to remain at these places the whole year 
without additional compensation, while the teachers of boarding schools 
are free for two months of the year, surely Council does not intentionally 
desire to increase the discomfort and labor of these orphan-school teachers. 


In March, April and May we had forty cases of roseola and thirty cases 
of measles and from all this sickness but three deaths, for which we are 
truly grateful. School for the new year has begun most hopefully. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) W. B. Robe, Supt. Wheelock Sem’y. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Robe retired from Wheelock in 1890 and re- 
turned to Illinois for a furlough, and in 1891 Mr. Robe was assigned 
as Superintendent of Goodwill Mission, a boarding school at Sisseton 
Agency for Sioux Indians in South Dakota. Mr. and Mrs. Robe wit- 
nessed the opening of the Sisseton Reservation to white people during 
their stay there. 


September 6th, 1892, William B. Robe assumed the office of 
Superintendent of Nuyaka Mission, a Presbyterian boarding school 
near Okmulgee, and again we find this wonderful family banded to- 
gether in mission work. Mrs. Robe was appointed matron at this mis- 
sion and a daughter, M. Frances Robe, a Missionary teacher. Six 
members of the Robe family were active in the Nuyaka Mission in 
1897 as follows: W. B. Robe, Superintendent; Mrs. W. B. Robe, 
general Matron; Miss L. A. Robe, Principal; Miss Mary B. Robe, 
primary and Music; Miss M. Frances Robe, Matron large girls cot- 
tage; Mr. J. M. Robe, disciplinarian and Industrial teacher. 


Mrs. Augusta P. Moore, first superintendent at Nuyaka, finding 
it necessary to retire, suggested to the Board of Home Missions that 
W. B. Robe become ‘‘stepfather’’ to succeed her. In submitting her 
report of Nuyaka for the school year 1891-1892 Mrs. Moore wrote: 


“Tn all human probability, this is the last report I shall ever make to the 
Creek Council, as on account of family reasons, I have been obliged to lay 
down my school work. I have been succeeded by W. B. Robe, a man of 
long and successful work in Indian Boarding Schools, and I hope he will 
receive the hearty cooperation of all former friends of the school.” 


From the Indian Archives Division of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society records the following is in part the first annual report of 
William B. Robe as superintendent of Nuyaka Indian Boarding 


School : 


12 Augusta P. Moore’s Report of Nuyaka Manual Labor School, 1891-92, Indian 
Archives Division, Oklahoma Historical Society (copy typed by Rella Looney, Clerk- 
Archivist, OHS). 
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Nuyaka INDIAN Boarpina ScHOOL W. B. Rose, Supt. 

Pres. Boarp Homer MIssIons Mrs. W. B. Ross, Matron 
R. R. StaTIon AND EXPRESS OFFICE 

Rep Fork, Inp Trr. (Red Fork being the nearest Ry Point.) 


Okmulgee PP. Of LT, 
Oct, 1551893. 


Rev. Thos. Perryman, 
Pres. Board School Trustees, Muskogee Nation. 


I have the honor of presenting to you the report of Nuyaka Mission 
School for the year ending Sept. 30, 1893. * * * 


The school opened on Sept. 28, 1892, but the full number of pupils was 
not in attendance till the term was well advanced, which was owing, per- 
haps, to the change in the management of the school, but after a con- 
siderable time more than the full number of pupils came in and many 
applicants for places were necessarily refused, since there were no rooms 
or beds for them to occupy. * * * * The whole number enrolled during the 
year was 97, while much of the time there were 90 in attendance, 48 boys and 
42 girls, with an average for the year of 39 boys and 36 girls. 


Reasonable progress was made in school work and manual labor, the 
girls, especially, learning much that was new to them in embroidery and 
in other fancy and useful work, 


The general deportment of the pupils was excellent. The boys and a 
large majority of the girls merit commendation for their faithfulness in 
performing the duties assigned them. * * * 


I would ask your earnest attention to the need of * * * a building 
suitable for carpenter and blacksmith shops. These shops can be built 
and furnished for $500.00 and the dining room and kitchen for $1,300.00. 
The rooms now used for kitchen and dining rooms, could be used, in part, 
for dormitories for more pupils, who are denied the great advantages of 
this school for the want of room. 


A large number of the boys are anxious to learn the use of tools, and 
it would be much benefit to them to be able to do at least ordinary repairs 
of farm implements and common blacksmithing. But many with proper op- 
portunities for instruction and training would become skilled mechanics, 
able to build respectable houses, make useful farm tools or repair them, 
thus increasing their chances for making a comfortable living and of being 
useful to their neighbors, * * * 


Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Robe retired from Nuyaka in 1898 and moved 
to Muskogee where Mr. Robe was for a time connected with Henry 
Kendall College, now Tulsa University, as business manager and 
was also active as deacon in the First Presbyterian Church. 


After a few years of failing health William B. Robe died in 
January, 1911. Mrs. Robe occupied the home in Muskogee until her 
death in October, 1917. 


The two sons and three of the daughters of Mr. and Mrs. William 
B. Robe continued to be active in missionary school work. (The 
youngest daughter, Julia, died in Muskogee, August 185519089) Mliida 
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M. Robe, was, from the time the family came to Indian Territory in 
1882, actively engaged in missionary work among the Choctaw and 
Creek Indians. In all the schools where her father and mother 
served she held some responsible teacher position, a total of twenty- 
five years. She continued in church and Sunday school work after 
the home in Muskogee was built, where she died Oct. 22, 1932. 


Maria Frances Robe was commissioned by the Board as Missionary 
teacher in 1895. She was matron of the older girl’s cottage at Nuyaka 
during the time her parents were in charge there. She served as 
teacher at Nuyaka for fifteen years, and was transferred to similar 
work in New Mexico where she remained fourteen years; thence to 
Los Angeles and North Fork, California, totalling thirty four years 
of service among Indians and Spanish-speaking people. She then 
retired to the family home in Muskogee where she lived quietly for 
several years, working faithfully in the Presbyterian church. She 
died April 30, 1945. 


Mary Belle Robe taught music and in primary class rooms at 
Nuyaka for a number of years. She also taught at Henry Kendall 
College (now Tulsa University). She married C. R. Hughes, who 
had been on the faculty at Nuyaka, in 1903. They made their home 
in Kensington, Maryland, where Mrs. Hughes died on January 2, 
1948. Their children are: Edith Hughes Sherman, Panama City, 
Florida; Carl Robe Hughes, W. Raymond Hughes, John Chapman 
Hughes and Margaret Hughes Lewis. 


Robert Chalmers Robe was only eighteen years of age when he 
began teaching a neighborhood school in the Choctaw Nation in 1882. 
About a year later he returned to Illinois and completed his college 
education with the addition of one year in Rush Medical School. 
Returning to Wheelock, in 1888 he married Miss Anna Laughlin, a 
missionary teacher. His father and mother, having been granted a 
leave of absence, returned to their old home in Illinois for a much 
needed rest, and R. C. Robe assumed the duties of superintendent of 
Wheelock, and his wife was matron. A post office was established at 
Wheelock, with R. C. Robe as postmaster, thus saving a twenty-mile 
ride to the post office each week. He was also U. S. Notary Public. 
The nearest doctor being thirty miles distant, R. C. Robe was given 
the title of doctor by the natives who often insisted upon his services. 


In Miss Frances Robe’s letter to the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
she continues her reminiscences of those days: 


A little son, John Faris, born to Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Robe, died at the 
age of three years. The teachers caring for the little body wanted a pretty 
white casket, but had no material. Miss Lane gave the white dress in which 
she had been graduated a few years before. It made a beautiful casket. 
After services, conducted by Rev. Edwards, the little one was placed in 
Wheelock Cemetery beside missionaries who had passed away half a 
century before, 
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In 1893 Mr. R. C. Robe and wife resigned, that he might com- 
plete his medical course. They later resided at Pueblo, Colorado, 
where he practiced as a physician and surgeon for more than forty- 
three years. His death occurred April 1, 1939. Children of Dr. 
and Mrs. Robe are: Lidablanche Robe McLeod and Anna C. Robe, of 
Pueblo, Colorado, and Robert Robe, New York City. 


John M. Robe, youngest son of William B. and Sarah Robe (two 
sons, Samuel and David, had died in childhood, before the family came 
to Indian Territory) was only ten years of age when his parents took 
charge of old Spencer Academy, but he served in minor capacities 
there and later at Wheelock. He was sent back to Illinois to com- 
plete his education. Returning to Indian Territory, he married Miss 
Blanche Laughlin, a sister of Anna Laughlin Robe, wife of Dr. R. C. 
Robe. 


After the retirement of the elder Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Robe, John 
M. Robe and his wife were asked to become superintendent and 
executive secretary of Nuyaka Mission. They with other workers 
composing a faculty of fourteen, continued as teachers of the Creek 
young people for fifteen years. Indian pupils were prepared for 
higher education and many went from Nuyaka to Oswego College, 
Kansas, Park College, Missouri, Henry Kendall College, Muskogee, 
and other advanced schools. Later, Mr. and Mrs. John M. Robe were 
sent by the Board of Missions of New York to take charge of the 
Mission school at Escuela (Tucson) Arizona, among Pima and Papago 
Indians. They remained there two and one-half years when they 
were urged to accept appointment to Dwight Mission, Marble City, 
Oklahoma, a co-educational boarding school for Oklahoma Indians. 
During their time at Dwight, 1912-1920, new class room and office 
building and dining hall were erected. High school work was in- 
cluded in the curriculum. Improvement among the pupils was most 
pronounced and results encouraging. 


On January 12, 1918, fire destroyed the Boys’ Dormitory at 
Dwight, and in spite of all efforts to save them, thirteen of the 
younger Indian boys lost their lives.1!8 


Twenty five years John M. Robe and Mrs. Robe taught and 
worked among the Indians. In 1920 they retired to a home they 
had previously established in Okmulgee, Oklahoma, where Mr. Robe 
engaged in the Insurance business. He was elected county school 
superintendent in Okmulgee County and was a member of the Ok- 
mulgee city school board for several terms. He died in Okmulgee, 
April 14, 1937. Mrs. John Robe lives in Oklahoma City, and is still 


13 Muskogee Times-Democrat, January 12, 1918. 


JOHN M. ROBE 
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active in church and missionary work.!4 The children of Mr. and 
Mrs. John M. Robe are: Ross Laughlin Robe, Oklahoma City; Ralph 
William Robe, of Tulsa; Orella Robe Dameron, also of Tulsa, and 
Donald Wells Robe of Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Well may the Robes, a family of missionaries, be accorded a 
prominent and well-deserved place in the annals of Oklahoma. Their 
influence was felt by the native Indians and all who knew them over 
a period of more than fifty years. Their pupils became good citizens, 
many of them outstanding as teachers, ministers, Sunday school 
workers, professional men. Best of all, Christian principles were 
upheld, and few who went out from the mission schools failed to give 
evidence that their eyes were ‘‘toward the mark for the prize.’’ 


ADDENDA 


From the Notes by Mrs. John M. Robe on her Visit 
to the Site of Old Spencer Academy. 


About eleven years ago, Mr. and Mrs. John M. Robe visited the site 
of Old Spencer Academy near the present village of Spencerville, in Choc- 
taw County. During the visit, Mr. Robe gave a vivid description of the 
school buildings as he remembered them from boyhood, five large log 
buildings in line on three sides of a square courtyard. Three of the two- 
story log buildings were still standing, and there was the ever-flowing 
spring of clear, cold water where milk and butter were kept cool and 
fresh in the old days. The old cemetery was in the middle of a corn 
field, unfenced and uncared for. Some of the gravestone markers were 
cracked and others broken, marking this notable spot in the history of 
early Indian Territory. Inscriptions on three of the markers were as 
follows: 

IN 
Memory of 
a beloved wife and child, 
daughter of Nathan and Isaiah Peck 
of New York City 
and wife of the Rev. Jas. B. Ramsey 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions to the Choctaws. 
Who died at Spencer Academy 
July 17th, 1849 
aged 31 years 7 months 
Also of 
Nathan William Ramsey 
aged 17 months 12 days 
“And I heard a voice from Heaven saying, 
Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” 


14Mrs. John M. Robe (neé Blanche Laughlin) is an active member of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Oklahoma City, especially among young people. She gave 
much time and effort to work in U.S.O. during World War II, and is sponsor of 
Froli Club, a civic group of young people. She is deeply interested in her work 
as a member of the Board for the Salvation Army in Oklahoma Ctiy, and is per- 
sonally interested in the writing of poetry. Her notes taken during a visit to the 
site of Old Spencer Academy about eleven years ago will be found in the Addenda 
that follows. 
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CHARLES WELLS 
the son of 
C.H. and L.M. Gardner 
Died Dec. 4, 1848 
Aged 17 months 
Wherefore should a single doubt arise, 
That our sweet bud has blown to Paradise. 


IN 
Memory of 
Mrs. Susan B. Morrison 
Missionary Teacher in Spencer Academy 
and wife of 
Samuel Morrison 
Born Tarrytown, New York, Nov. 15, 1815 
Died suddenly at 
Pine Ridge Choctaw Nation, Feb. 4th, 1851 
After three hours of intense suffering on the 
roadside between Spencer Academy and that place, 
(Two verses of Scripture follow here 
Luke 12:43 & John 11:25) 
There is a world above; 
A long eternity of love 
Formed for the good alone. 
And faith behold the dying here 
Translated to that glorious sphere. 


“6 y 


round up” on Wicker Brothers’ ranch, Hackberry Creek, Day County, 
Oklahoma Territory, August, 1898. 


Cattlemen at 
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EARLY DAYS IN. DAY COUNTY 
By O. H., Richards* 


When I left Oklahoma Territory in the winter of 1892, I thought 
then that I would never return, but through a trend of circumstances, 
I found myself on December, 1897, in Day County, Oklahoma, seeking 
a location to go into the cattle business. 


With its luxuriant buffalo and bunch grass, and many streams, 
Day County was a Stockman’s paradise. Settlers were few and 
far between, being located along the streams. The principal industry 
was stock raising. The cow man was supreme. Each cattleman 
located along a stream—he placed his land filing so that he would 
control the water. He then fenced off enough government land ad- 
joining his water rights to supply his needs. 


Among the early day cow-men were M. F. Word, whose range 
extended from Red Bluff to the sand hills; Walck Brothers on the 
Canadian River; George ‘‘Boss’’ Griffis and John Griffis on Little 
Robe; Charlie Rynearson, southwest of Littlerobe on the Canadian 
River; Wicker Brothers on Hackberry; George Carr on Turkey 
Creek. South of the Canadian River were John Dunn, Alec Craw- 
ford, John McQuigg, and Will Williams, whose ranges were along the 
Canadian River, Washita River and Quartermaster River. There 
were others of course, but their names escape my memory. 


Grand was the County seat. It was a sleepy little village, 
nestling by a beautiful grove. This grove was known as Robinson 
Springs, and was famous for its fine water. Grand had a court 
house—a one story building about forty feet by forty feet. There 
was a general store, with Frank Burnett as proprietor; a post office 
and hotel, with Adam Walck serving as postmaster and proprietor 
of the hotel; a blacksmith shop; and a newspaper ‘‘The Day County 
Tribune’’ with John Dean as Editor and proprietor. Then there 
was the White Elephant Saloon, the main civic center, and head- 
quarters for entertainment, with John Weaver as proprietor. The 
class of refreshments served by Mr. Weaver were highly potent and 
exhilarating. For instance, Mr. Weaver served a customer a drink 
of whiskey, which he solemnly declared was twenty-one years old. 
The customer drank, coughed and strangled. After catching his 
breath, he leaned over the bar and said, ‘‘John, if that there likker 
had been one year older it would have burned my lights out.’’ 


* OQ. H. Richards, a pioneer of Day County, now living near Arnett, Ellis County, 
Oklahoma, contributed the article, “Memories of an 89’er,” The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. XXVI, No. 1 (Spring, 1948).—Ed. 
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The County government was in charge of H. I. Walck, County 
Clerk; O. E. Null, Deputy; Ed Downing, County Treasurer ; Jake 
Bull, Sheriff; and Della Cann, Superintendent. 


Grand did not have a lawyer or doctor. Every man respected 
the rights of others. Personal difficulties were settled in primitive 
fashion. Petty thievery was unknown. No one ever locked his doors 
when he left home. There was no rush, no bickering or envying, or 
crowding there. It was Grand and well named. The Law had not 
yet arrived. 


There was a firm and deep set opinion in the minds of the first 
settlers in Day County, that this section of Oklahoma would never 
be a farming country. This opinion was pronounced. I remember 
that Hi Walck and I were hunting stray cattle in the region about 
where Arnett now stands, in the summer of 1898. We startled a 
bunch of antelope. As they disappeared over a distant rise we re- 
eretted that we had not brought along our rifles so that we could 
have bagged a couple of them. 


Mile upon mile before our eyes stretched an undulating sea of 
grass, broken only by small groups of cattle grazing in the distance. 
As we rode along, I recall a prophecy Hi made. Hi said ‘‘Ote, do 
you know that the day will come when every quarter section of this 
country will have on it a white house, a red barn and a wind mill, 
and all of this grass will be plowed under ?’’ 


I also remember my answer, ‘‘Hi of all the darn fool predictions 
I ever heard! This one is the limit! I don’t believe it, and I don’t 
think you do either.’’ 


Hi qualified his statement by saying, ‘‘It might be a long time 
before these events take place, perhaps not in our lifetime, but that 
time will surely come.’’ 


How little we know of the future! His was the voice of 
prophecy. In less than three years from that date there was hardly 
a vacant quarter section of land in Day County, or Western Okla- 
homa for that matter. 


The ‘‘Man With the Hoe’’ had arrived. The ‘‘Man With the 
Hoe,’’ the Law and Medicine all arrived about the same time. The 
Law was represented by Mr. Charles Swindall, a tall, serious young 
man just out of law school from his native state of Texas. There 


! 
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being a vacancy in the office of County Attorney, Mr. Swindall was 
appointed to that position.! 


There was a session of District Court held in Grand that fall, 
with Federal Judge John L. McAtee from Enid presiding. There 
were three murder cases on the docket. Here it was that Charlie 
received his first introduction as a prosecuting attorney. There was 
a grand jury, a petit jury, and the whole legal works. The law 
had arrived with a vengeance. 


It has been my pleasure to see that young, untried lawyer go 
from a prosecuting attorney in Day County, to District Judge, on 
to Congressman and at last to a term on the Supreme Court Bench of 
Oklahoma before he passed away. 


Medicine arrived in the person of a youthful, quiet spoken, 
gentleman named Dr. O. C. Newman, from Ohio. He was just out of 
medical school and looking for a location. We gave the Doctor 
a hearty welcome, told him that no one ever got sick out here, but 
that the way settlers were coming, it might be a good idea to ‘‘stick 
around.’’ The Doctor ‘‘stuck’’ around and soon his practice extended 
from the state line on the west to Turkey Creek on the east, to the 
Washita River on the South. 


His chief method of transportation was a cow pony named Frog. 
Frog was a genuine misanthrope. He had a mean eye, and a sour 
disposition. He could buck and do the ‘‘sun fish’’ with the most 
accomplished cow ponies. Many were the painful sessions the Doctor 
had with Frog before he conquered, and took his degree as a brone 
buster. 


At that time, all the young doctor hoped to be was just a good 
country doctor. If he could have, by some necromancy, gazed far into 
the future he would have been amazed! Little did he think then 
that he would be at the head of one of the finest and best equipped 
hospitals in Oklahoma. He is, however, at the head of his own hos- 
pital at Shattuck, Oklahoma, assisted by his three sons, Roy, Floyd 
and Haskell. Each one is a specialist in some field of the medical 
profession. He is a member of the American College of Surgeons— 
the highest honor granted any physician, and an honored member 


1 Charles Swindall was born February 13, 1876, at Terrell, Texas. After his 
graduation from Cumberland University (Tennessee) in 1897, he came to Woodward, 
Oklahoma Territory, and thence to Day County. He served as County Attorney of 
Day County from 1898 to 1900, with the distinction of having begun his duties as 
the youngest County Attorney in the Territory. He practiced law at Woodward 
and was prosecutor for the Texas Cattle Raisers Association from 1900 to 1907. 
Active in politics, he was Republican State Committeeman from 1912, and delegate 
to the National Convention in 1916. He served out the unexpired term of Hon. Dick 
T. Morgan, in the 66th Congress, 8th Congressional District in Oklahoma. He was 
elected and served as District Judge, 20th Judicial District, 1924-29; and as Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, 1929-35. He died on June 19, 1939, survived by 
his wife, Emma Endres Swindall, who resides in Oklahoma City—Ed. 
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of the Oklahoma Hall of Fame, an organization that did not even 
exist at the time he was a doctor in Day County. But little as he may 
have dreamed it, such is a fact. That young doctor has come a long 
way since he located in Grand, and his only means of transportation 
was an evil minded cow pony named Frog. The Horatio Alger of 
fiction was just a ‘‘piker’’ compared to the hardships, and poverty 
surmounted by Dr. O. C. Newman, in gaining his present pinnacle of 
success. 


And thus the old order changeth. Day County passed from the 
hands of the cowman to that of the homesteader and Hi Walck’s 
prophecies came true.2 Grand began to put on airs with the arrival 
of the ‘‘Man with the Hoe,’’ the Law, and Medieine. 


An organizer for the Woodmen of the World came to town, and 
all the boys ‘‘fell over’’ each other to join—it being a fraternal as 
well as an insurance organization. Its members felt themselves ex- 
clusive from the common herd. How proud we were of our W. O. W. 
buttons! How punctilious we greeted a brother with the sign and 
grip of a Woodman. 


The order first met in the court house. O. HE, Null was the 
first consul commander, and has been the mainstay of the order ever 
since. The lodge gained in membership and soon they erected a two 
story building of their own. It was dedicated with a grand ball. 
Every Woodman was present, arrayed in his best suit of clothes, 
accompanied by his wife or sweetheart. Never in Grand’s history 
was there assembled as many white collars and clean shaves as on 
this eventful night. The dancing continued until the early morning 
hours and not until then was sounded ‘‘Home Sweet Home’’ on the 
violins and guitar, and the weary musicians put away their instru- 
ments and crept out into the dawn. 


From that time on, the Woodman lodge was the arbiter of every- 
thing social in Grand. Their socials and dances will always be re- 
membered by the few of that gallant band that still remain. Over 
forty years have passed since the dedication of that old Woodman 
hall, but the memories of that night linger on—some of life’s im- 
mortells that never fade. 


2 References to the history of Day County, Oklahoma Territory, were given by 
M. A. Ranck in “Some Remnants of Frontier Journalism,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. VII, No. 4 (December, 1930), in which the following statement appears on 
the organization of the County when the surplus lands of the Cheyenne and Ara- 
paho Reservation were opened to white settlement on April 19, 1892 (p. 378): “The 
northwest corner of the Cheyenne and Arapaho country was first designated as ‘E’ 
County. Soon afterward it was named Day County and the location for a county 
seat was called Toland. Here the first court house was built and county government 
was organized. .... ” By order of the County Commissioners, the county seat was 
changed from Ioland to Grand on November 13, 1893. On Monday of that date, 
the county officials and their office records and equipment were moved to the new 
location at Grand “where a large tent was awaiting occupancy in a fine grove of 
timber, and was soon converted into a court house.” (ibid., p. 381.)—Ed. 
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After Arnett became the County seat, the hall was moved to 
Arnett. The membership was transferred there, also. In Grand 
we thought it was quite a structure, it being the only two story 
structure in town. In Arnett it seemed to shrink and become smaller, 
but every one of those old time Woodmen looked upon it with a tender 
eye as they recalled the gay parties and dances held within its hal- 
lowed walls. 


In 1902 the Masons organized a lodge at Grand under the 
direction of the late William H. Suthers. Mr. Suthers was a thirty- 
second degree Knight Templar. He had made the study of Masonry, 
its symbolism and traditions a life work. He had served as deputy 
Grand Master in his native state of Virginia, and had organized 
numerous subordinate lodges in that state. 


When it was decided to organize a lodge at Grand, we were 
fortunate in having a Masonic scholar with the attainments of Mr. 
Suthers to lead us in our work. At first there were not enough 
members of the fraternity in the vicinity of Grand to organize a 
lodge. A number of citizens in and around Grand who wished to 
become members petitioned for membership in the Texmo lodge, the 
nearest lodge to Grand. 


Texmo was in the extreme Southeast part of the county, and 
was composed of a general store with a Masonic hall above—Mr. Pleas 
Tackett was the proprietor of the store, Post Master and Master of 
the Lodge. It was an all day drive over the roughest roads I ever 
traveled to get to Texmo. Among the number who petitioned the 
Texmo Lodge and received their degrees were G. A. Bigelow, Frank 
Burnett, Bob Oates, W. M. Hale, A. S. Buran, Joseph L. (Doc) 
Smith, Dr. O. C. Newman, L. A. Walck, and O. H. Richards. 


There were no hotel accommodations at Texmo, so it was neces- 
sary to take along our bedding and camp equipment. How well I 
remember the first night we spent in Texmo! We arrived about 
sundown, tired, dusty and hungry—pilgrims in the search of Masonic 
light. We were heartily welcomed by Mr. Tackett and given the 
freedom of the city, which meant the store building and the lodge 
hall above. We prepared our supper over the heating stove in the 
store. We boiled coffee, fried bacon and eggs, and sampled each 
variety of canned fruit that Mr. Tackett had in stock. 


By the time we had finished supper, the members of the Texmo 
lodge had begun to arrive. Soon the lodge was opened and prepara- 
tion made to receive candidates for the Entered Apprentice degree 
from Grand. It was long after midnight before the degree work was 
finished. Worn out and exhausted we spread our blankets on the 
lodge-room floor and slept until the sun was high in the Hast. 
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We cooked our breakfast over the stove in the store again. Then 
we started on the long trek to Grand,—I might say that the roads 
were just as rough as when we came down. 


It required two more trips to Texmo under about the same con- 
ditions before we received our masters’ degrees. Upon receiving 
our degrees from Texmo Lodge, we asked for and received our 
dimits. We proceeded at once to the organization of St. Albans 
Lodge No. 81 Grand, under dispensation. The first officers were 
William H. Suthers, Worshipful Master; Albert 8S. Burran, Senior 
Warden; Otis H. Richards, Junior Warden; David Hogg, Treasurer ; 
Oscar C. Newman, Secretary; Edward E. Shirley, Senior Deacon; 
Leonard A. Walck, Junior Deacon; Wm. M. Hale, Senior Stewart; 
Joseph L. Smith; Junior Stewart; and Grandville A. Bigelow, Tyler. 
The lodge met in the Woodman hall that being the only building in 
town suitable for lodge purposes. The lodge flourished from the 
start. The night was never so cold or rainy as to prevent a full 
attendance at the meetings. Judge W. R. Brown, grand lecturer for 
the A. F. & A. M. in Oklahoma territory paid St. Albans Lodge the 
compliment of being one of the livest lodges in the Territory, and our 
master W. H. Suthers one of the most brilliant Masons he ever met. 


After statehood the Grand Jurisdiction of A. F. & A. M. Okla- 
homa Territory and Indian Territory were consolidated and St. Albans 
Lodge No. 81 was transferred to Arnett and became St. Albans Lodge, 
192. A large number of those pioneer Masons have passed on; their 
rugged souls have gone out on the night wind to meet in the 
celestial lodge above; among them are W. H. Suthers, G. A. Bigelow, 
David Hogg, Joseph L. Smith, W. M. Hale, F. M. Carmichel, Samuel 
A. Miller, Frank M. Sandford, and R. A. Hutchinson.? 


When Day County passed from the hands of the cow man to 
that of the homesteader, a lot of readjusting took place. The cattle 
men that remained, cut down their herds to the land they owned 
or controlled or else moved out. 


There was another readjustment that the settler had to make, 
one that did not appear on the surface but one that was pronounced, 
and far reaching, and that was the merging of the sectionalism of 
the south with the prejudices of the north. 


3 With the adoption of the State Constitution, Day County was organized as parts 
of Ellis and of Roger Mills counties, Oklahoma. Ellis County was named after 
Albert H. Ellis, Vice President of the Constitutional Convention, at Guthrie in 1906. 
Mr. Ellis with the committee on county boundaries paid this section a visit to decide 
on the boundary lines of the new county. The late “Cap” Mitchell, Editor of the 
Shattuck Monitor and a friend of Mr. Ellis, gave a party at the hotel for Mr. Ellis 
and the Committee. It was decided there to call the new county “Ellis.” (Roger 
Mills County was named for Roger Q. Mills who was then U. S. Senator from 
Texas.—Ed.) 
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The Kansas homesteader had as a neighbor a homesteader from 
Texas. There was nothing in common in their political and social 
back ground, a back-wash of the Civil war, and the latter days of 
the trail herds from Texas, in their fights with the Kansas nesters. 
Before the Kansas and Texas homesteader met they each had a very 
low opinion of the other. 


When one has neighbors, one should try to get along with them. 
It was not long until the Kansas man called on the Texas man to 
borrow his saddle; and the Texas man called on the Kansas man for 
the use of his breaking plow. The ice was broken. They exchanged 
views on the best crops to raise. The Texas man thought that cotton 
was the best crop, the Kansas man was sure that wheat would do 
well here. The men exchanged ideas; they met on common ground 
both trying to wrest a living from the soil, they became friends and 
even ‘‘joshed’’ each other on their respective political views; each 
man respected the other. There was a readjustment of ideas all 
around. In this blending of the north with the south, the early 
settlers in Day County were the most cosmopolitan to be found in 
the union. 


In the matter of experimenting with crops the A. & M. College at 
Stillwater had nothing on the early settlers of Day County. They 
planted corn, wheat, cotton, broom corn, oats cowpeas, alfalfa, millet. 
In fact everything that was grown in Texas, or Kansas was tried out 
in Day County. Broom corn became the principal crop the first few 
years as this crop was especially adapted to sod. Shattuck at that 
time was known as the broomcorn capital of the west, owing to the 
amount shipped from that point. 


The first settlers believed in education. Their school houses 
were rather humble structures, they were built of sod, rawhide lum- 
ber (cottonwood) and even dugouts, but they became the civie centers 
of the community. It was in these school houses, the settlers met 
for church, Sunday school, pie socials, literaries and at these gather- 
ings you can be sure there was always a full attendance; then there 
were the picnics at Walck’s Grove. Everyone came and everyone 
enjoyed himself. For entertainment they had ball games, pony 
races and dancing—don’t forget the dancing, for believe me they 
danced in those days. 


One thing that struck a person was the optimism of the first 
settlers. Hach settler believed he had the best claim, the best horses, 
and best. milk cow to be had. I recall an amusing incident on this 
line in which there was a fly in the ointment. A bunch of us were 
taking dinner at the Walck hotel. Gathered around the table were 
men from all parts of the county. All strangers to each other. Talk 
drifted from the herd law question, the main one at the time to the 
respective merits of each others claims, horses, cows, and so forth. 
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In all the conversation there was a trend of satisfaction and well 
being in their possessions, hopefulness and contentment. Adam 
Walck at the head of the table was listening to all the conversa- 
tion in smiling approval. Being somewhat of a philosopher, he gave 
out from his vast experience the following observation: ‘‘In my ex- 
perience as a pioneer in several states I have noticed that the pioneers 
as a rule are always satisfied in their possessions; each settler be- 
lieves he has the best claim, the finest horses, the most prolific milk 
cows, the most attractive wife and smartest children of any of his 
neighbors. It is a happy condition.’’ 


There was a gentleman present who had not taken part in the 
conversation. He had evidently been partaking of some of John 
Weaver’s white mule, but he aroused at the conclusion of Mr. Walck’s 
speech, and delivered the following: ‘‘Got the best claim in Day 
County. Got team horses, that kin out pull any you fellows’ horses, 
for money, marbles or chalk. Got a cow that gives tub of milk every 
day, but say Mister,’’ and here he pointed an accusing finger at Mr. 
Walck, ‘‘I want you to know I’ve seen lots of women I’d rather have 
than my wife.’’ 


The Herd Law issue at one time was the dominant one in Day 
County. I for one never got wrought up over the Herd Law issue. 


When the cow man found his pastures all taken he was bewildered. 
It was something new. This was a cow country. This was no farming 
country. Whoever heard of anyone trying to farm this far west? 
Didn’t have enough rainfall. This was strictly a cow country. The 
idea of making this a farming country was ridiculous. Thus reasoned 
the cattleman. 


When the settlers began farming, there was some conflict and 
in instances, cattle destroyed the settler’s crop, but in most cases 
where the settler who was unable to fence his crop, the cattleman 
did it for him. It was these isolated cases that gave rise to the Herd 
Law issue. A bunch of designing lads said here was an issue they 
eould use to ride into public office. They called meetings. They 
made speeches. They denounced the cattleman in the most violent 
language. He was an outcast, a menace to society. He had to go. 
As a result of these meetings the county was divided into nine herd 
law districts, and elections held to determine whether the respective 
districts would be Free Range or Herd Law. The result of the 
elections, about one-half voted free range and the other half voted 
herd law. In one district the election was contested, and I don’t 
remember the outcome. 


That fall the settlers called a convention and organized the 
Citizens Herd Law Party and placed a full county ticket in the field 
in opposition to the Independent county ticket. 
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The Herd Law Party held their convention on Packsaddle Creek, 
and was always referred to thereafter as the Packsaddle convention. 
After that convention the fireworks started. There were meetings, 
and picnics held galore, and the way those Herd Law candidates 
blistered the cow men and the Independent candidates was a sight. 
It was something fierce. 


A cow man attended one of their meetings in which one of the 
speakers denounced the cattlemen in the most vituperative language. 
After the meeting the cowman remarked: ‘‘You know I am going to 
discard my Stetson hat, boots and spurs, get me a straw hat, overalls, 
and plow shoes and make ’em think I am a granger. I didn’t know 
I was such a degraded cuss.’’ 


After the election, the vote showed the Herd Law ticket carried 
the county with the excepting of Sheriff. The Independents won 
that office, with Joseph L. (Doe) Smith. 


I have frequently been asked to account for the rapid settlement 
of Day County and Western Oklahoma when for a period of eight 
years, these lands were open for any one who chose to come. One 
of the major causes was the passage of the Free Home Bill sponsored 
by Dennis Flynn, our delegate to Congress. 


The old law required the settler on government land, to reside 
on his claim for a period of five years and pay $1.25 per acre. The 
new law—F ree Home Bill—only required five years residence to ob- 
tain title. Western Oklahoma was the last frontier. It was the last 
chance to get a free home. 


At the end of five years, when the settler had completed his resi- 
dence on his homestead, and was able to perfect his title, and obtain 
a patent from the government, another change began. The mortgage 
loan companies and their agents arrived. Every town in Western 
Oklahoma had from three to four loan agents. Grand had four at 
one time, all eager for business. The rate of interest charged was 


usually 7 per cent, and 3 per cent commission, and ran from 5 to 7 
years. ; 


The 3 per cent commission, went to the agent, and was secured 
by a second mortgage on the lands. Those settlers who were located 
on the poorest claims, least adapted to farming, were the first to 
secure loans. The average loan on this class of land was from $500.00 
to $600.00. With the proceeds of the loan a large number of these 
settlers quit the country and let their land revert to the loan company 
or else sold it to some cattle man for grazing purposes. 


Those settlers who were fortunate enough to settle on the level 
or rolling land stayed on and improved their claims, built better 
homes, better barns, better school houses. By trial and error the 
homesteader found out for himself the land that was best adapted for 
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farming and that best adapted for grazing. When you ride across 
that range southeast of Arnett, now known as the Davison pasture, 
with its wide sweep of grass land, stretching away in the distance, 
no human habitation in sight with its grazing cattle, and lonely wind- 
mills it is hard to realize that once there was a claim shack and settler 
on every quarter. 


George E. Davison was the first large cattle operator to grasp 
the opportunity of blocking these homesteads together into one large 
holding. In 1910 Mr. Davison began securing title or lease to these 
lands and inside of four years he had acquired over eighty sections, 
making it perhaps the largest ranch in Oklahoma. 


About this time there appeared a bunch of land speculators 
whose stay was short and in which the general public had very little 
knowledge. Their modus operandi was about as follows: As an 
example there appeared in the Register of Deeds office a transfer of 
320 aeres of sand hill land in which the consideration was named as 
$5,000.00. In a short time another transfer of this land would show 
up in which the consideration was given as $12,000.00 in which the 
purchaser paid $6,000.00 cash and a mortgage on the land for the 
remaining $6,000.00. There was something phoney about the deal, 
because the land in the first place could have been bought for $1,000.00. 
There were a number of transactions similar to the above taking 
place, and the land was always the poorest in quality. 


About a year after these transactions took place, there appeared 
a gentleman in the Register of Deeds office, inquiring about the 
land described in the $12,000.00 deal. He told the Register that he 
was the holder of the mortgage on the land, that no interest had been 
paid, that all his letters to the mortgagor had been returned, and that 
he thought he had better come out and see what was wrong. He said 
he was from Iowa and a dentist by profession. 


After the Register had checked the various transfers, and mort- 
gage assignments, on the land, he turned to the dentist and asked him 
if he paid face value for the mortgage. To this question, the dentist 
said he paid $5,000.00 for the mortgage. ‘‘I thought I was getting 
a bargain. The holder claimed to be cramped for money, and offered 
to shave the price $1,000.00 if I would buy it. What would this land 
be worth,’’ he inquired of the Register, ‘‘if I have to foreclose?’’ 


“‘T would say about $1,000.00,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but you had 
better go and see the land for yourself.”’ ° 


Getting directions the dentist drove out to look at the land. On 
his return he came into the Registers office looking sad and crest- 
fallen. 


‘‘What did you find out?’’ the Register inquired. 
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‘‘Well I found out you placed too high a valuation on the land, 
and another thing, no one around here ever heard of those fellows 
named in the various transfers. I guess I’ve been taken for a ride. 
I will have to fill a lot of teeth to make up for my loss in that land 
deal.’’ 


In conclusion I will say that Grand today is but a memory. The 
buildings have long since been removed. Its streets have gone back 
to grass, and are now in a cow pasture. The old Walck hotel still 
remains but has passed in alien hands. They have a lake up at the 
grove fed by the springs, which makes an ideal spot for summer 
picnics and swimming. 


Once a year the pioneers of old Day county hold their annual 
picnic at Walck’s Grove, and what a foregathering it is. Those old 
boys and old girls live again those glamorous care free days of the 
long ago. And one of the favorite expressions you hear when two or 
three of them get together is ‘‘Say do you remember when?’’ The 
ranks of the Old Guard that settled in Day County are growing less 
each year, but in the last gathering they will have, and the last thing 
said will be ‘‘Say, do you remember when ?’’ 
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EARLY PUBLICATIONS OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


By Angie Debo 


Oklahomans interested in their history have learned to rely on the 
Chronicles of Oklahoma as the official publication of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society; and the better libraries have complete files, from 
the initial number launched in 1921 down to the last volume sent 
to the bindery. But it is not so generally known that the Society 
had at least two magazines antedating the Chronicles; and one may 
search in vain for a complete file of these early periodicals. Both 
owed their existence to the enthusiasm of William P. Campbell, 
custodian of the Society, who published them on his own initiative 
without grace of editorial committee or financial backing. 


Born in Missouri, reared in several states, active in newspaper 
work in Nebraska, Illinois, and various towns in Kansas, Campbell 
had come to the new Oklahoma frontier in 1892, where he became 
register of deeds in Kingfisher County. In Kansas he had been in- 
terested in the state historical society; now as a newspaper man he 
saw the importance of preserving a contemporary record of Okla- 
homa’s beginnings. When the Oklahoma Press Association met at 
Kingfisher in 1893 he introduced a resolution to organize a historical 
society. The result is well known: in the old Central Hotel on May 
26 the editors established the Oklahoma Historical Society, with the 
avowed purpose of preserving current newspapers and any other 
material of historical interest, and elected Campbell as custodian of 
the collection.” 


A circular was sent out at once giving the aims of the society, 
and inviting editors to contribute their publications. Then to stimu- 
late interest Campbell launched a small four-page weekly called 
Mistletoe Leaves. The first issue bears the date, August 5, 1893; the 
last was published some time—probably late fall—in 1895. In very 
small print it carried historical items, literary touches, personals, and 
some political comment.? Campbell was the editor, possibly even the 
printer, and certainly the financial backer; but as custodian he spoke 
for the Society. 


1 This is the date now accepted by the Oklahoma Historical Society. Campbell 
himself gave May 27. —Historia, September 15, 1909. See also Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. I, No. 3 (June, 1923), p. 279. 

2Mary Hays Marable and Elaine Boylan, A Handbook of Oklahoma Writers 
(Norman, 1939), pp. 109-10. 

3 Historia, December 15, 1911; April 1, 1917; April 1, 1920; Hazel E. Beaty 
to Angie Debo, February, 1948. 
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One can be sure that much of the space was given to recording 
accessions—with appropriate recognition of the donors—for Camp- 
bell was an indefatigable collector. It is to him more than any other 
man that the state owes the great newspaper collection that now 
rests in the Historical Building. But characteristically—for Camp- 
bell was not a scholar; he only sensed the importance of scholarship— 
he did not think to preserve the Society’s own publication. In after 
years he tried vainly to build up a file. At present only the issues 
of August 5, August 12, and September 2, 1893 are known to be in 
possession of the Society. As for other files, the magazine is not 
even mentioned in the Union List of Serials in Libraries of the United 
States and Canada. 


For these two years Campbell served without pay, keeping the 
collection in the register of deeds’ office at the Kingfisher County 
courthouse. Then the territorial legislature made the Society an 
agency of the government and began making small annual appropria- 
tions for its support.4 The collection was placed in the new building 
that housed the territorial university, thus moving it away from its 
volunteer custodian. Next in 1901 it was given quarters in the Carne- 
gie Library in Oklahoma City. Here in 1904 Campbell was employed 
as curator—this time on salary—and he removed to Oklahoma City 
and gave his full time to the work. In 1917 the tons of material the 
Society had accumulated mainly through his efforts was placed in the 
recently completed capitol, where Campbell remained in charge until 
his death in 1924.° 


Campbell launched a second magazine, Historia, September 15, 
1909. It was a quarterly, running from four to eight or even sixteen 
pages. The subscription price was twenty-five cents a year, but it 
was sent free to Society members and to all donors to the collection, 
including newspaper editors who regularly sent in their publications. 
Campbell paid all the expenses from his own pocket: apparently he 
hoped enough quarter-dollars might come in to reimburse him; other- 
wise he would take his pay in the satisfaction of furthering the in- 
terests of the Society. 


The whole aim of the quarterly was to augment the collection. 
It was given mainly to descriptive lists of accessions, with personal 
data about the donors written in the friendly, breezy style of a small 
town newspaper. Some real history may be glimpsed in this writing, 
but—as Campbell frankly stated—the historical interest was sec- 
ondary: to stimulate donations he had ‘‘drawn upon history to such 
extent as to make Historia more readable than would the mere routine 
items.’’® And to him newspapers was history. When John Franklin 


4 Historia, July 1, 1914. 
5 [bid., July 1, 1917; Marable and Boylan, Hankbook, loc. cit. 
6 Historia, October 1, 1920. 
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Jameson of the American Historical Review wrote in 1912 to ask of 
the activities of the Society, expressing particular interest in manu- 
script material, he replied airily that this ‘‘feature so far has not 
been stressed.’’ It might have been important in past ages, he ex- 
plained, but now it ‘‘is greatly minimized through the present era of 
print’’; and in a state like Oklahoma where ‘‘the printing press was 
the day star and flaming torch’’ of progress, every phase of develop- 
ment ‘‘is of record’’ in the newspapers. Eight years later he quoted 
this letter under the heading, ‘‘STILL STANDS GOOD.’” 


Occasionally he published the reminiscences of some Oklahoman 
who had joined the Boomers, or had pioneered in the land openings, 
or had been a citizen of one of the Indian republics. Some of these 
are important enough to reward the historian who explores the files 
of the magazine.’ Sometimes in spite of his expressed indifference 
to the written word, he published a letter or other document from his 
collection.’ For he could grasp the importance of manuscript ma- 
terial when it was called to his attention. He succeeded in rescuing 
a trunkful of David L. Payne’s letters that had knocked around for 
years ;!° and when he learned that the governmental documents of 
the Five Civilized Tribes had been removed from the capitols and 
dumped in the United States agency at Muskogee, he made a valiant 
if unsuccessful effort to obtain them for the Historical Society. And 
although his own experience had all been with the white man’s frontier 
of the land rushes, he sensed from the very beginning the influence 
of Indian culture and achievements in the history of Oklahoma; his 
magazine always stressed the importance of ethnological studies and 
the collection of Indian material.!? 


Too much of his space, however, was given to trivia—the sort of 
material a country editor uses to fill his pages when news is scarce. 
There were literary efforts not very literary. There were sententious 
paragraphs on a variety of subjects—‘‘ Don’t be an ezymark. Demand 
all you are entitled to.’’? There was humor such as the following: 
““Speaking of a goat eating show posters and the like [,| Oklahoma 
can go it more than one better [.] For instance in one Oklahoma town 
a Coweta Times and Courier; over in Love [Okmulgee] County Hen- 
rietta [sic.] whole Record; over in Okmulgee [Love] County Mary- 
etta [sic.] News.’’!% 


But although the historical content is not impressive, the magazine 
accomplished its purpose of building up the Society’s collections. The 


7 [bid., April 1, 1920. 

8 For ex., [bid., December 15, 1909. 

9 For ex., Jbid., June 15, 1910. 

10 Jbid., April 1, 1916. 

11 [bid., March 15, 1911. 

12 For ex., [bid., December 15, 1909; July 1, 1915; January 1, 1919. 
13 [bid., September 15 and December 15, 1909. 
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list of accessions bears overwhelming testimony to the value of the 
material that was coming in. One must conclude that this man, who 
was not a historian, who did not even understand how history 1s 
written, has made the supreme contribution of all time to the his- 
toriography of this state. 


Eventually, of course, the Society outgrew his intellectual, con- 
cepts. At the annual meeting early in 1920 he was given a loving 
cup commemorating his services as the founder and builder of the 
organization ;!4 but when the directors met in May they decided to 
start a formal historical magazine. James S. Buchanan and Edward 
Everett Dale of the history department of the University of Oklahoma 
were chosen as editors, and the Chronicles of Oklahoma was launched 
the following January. Thus for the first time the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society had an official publication, authorized by the direc- 
tors, supported by Society funds, edited by trained historians and 
carrying scholarly articles, and controlled by a publication com- 
mittee, 


Campbell was able to rise above personal bitterness, but his dis- 
appointment is apparent. While the work on the new magazine was 
in progress, he published a restrained and dignified editorial showing 
the usefulness of Historia for the eleven years of its life; inquiring, 
‘“Who would blot it out, force its surrender, even though so seemingly 
weak, imperfect and perhaps narrow in its scope?’’; and concluding, 
“Time solves every problem.’’!6 Thus he struggled along until July 
1, 1922. In that issue he made an attempt to continue by raising 
his subscription price to fifty cents, and he launched what was to be 
a series of articles to prove that a wandering adventurer who had 
ended his life in Enid was John Wilkes Booth, the murderer of 
Abraham Lincoln.!’ But both these expedients failed, for his magazine 
died with that issue. 


The Historical Society has a complete bound file of Historia.}8 
So far as the writer knows, no other copies were preserved in Okla- 
homa. Stray numbers may be found in various out of state collec- 
tions, and both the Kansas Historical Society and the New York 
Public Library have complete files.19 Recently the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College library obtained a microfilm copy 
from the last of these sources. The magazine is of great interest, 
not for what is conscioysly tells of the State’s history, but for what it 
reveals of the educational limitations and creative aims of the found- 
ers. Truly they built better than they knew. 


14 Jbid., April 1, 1920. 

15 Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. I, No. 1 (January, 1921), pp. 3-4. 
16 Historia, October 1, 1920. 

17 [bid., July 1, 1922. 

18 Hazel E. Beaty, loc. cit. 

19 Union List of Serials. 
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DAMS ON THE GRAND RIVER* 
By W. R. Holway 


Almost ever since men first realized that electric power could be 
preduced from the streams and rivers of our country, the imagination 
of Oklahoma builders has been attracted to the waters of the Grand 
River as a source of power. The stream’s constant flow, its descend- 
ing slope from the confluence of the Spring and the Neosho Rivers 
to the Arkansas, and the many suitable dam sites along its course 
have kept this possibility alive through the years. 


Forty years ago, in January, 1907, C. S. Avery and others ob- 
tained a charter from the United States District Court in Indian 
Territory for the forming of a corporation to develop hydroelectric 
power on the Grand River. However, this corporation did not make 
any engineering investigations or perform any of the preliminaries 
of such development. In October, 1913 the Grand River Power and 
Electric Company was incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. 
This was a company fostered by Henry C. Holderman and certain 
interests connected with the K. O. & G. Railroad. In 1914, bonds 
were issued and preliminary surveys were started. The first World 
War intervened to stop the work. In 1934 the charter of this com- 
pany was canceled by the Oklahoma Tax Commission for nonpayment 
of the license fee. 


In August, 1917, the Grand River Hydro-Electric Company was 
incorporated, capital stock of $10,000. Incorporators were Henry C. 
Holderman, C. H. Fenstermacher, J. H. Rothhammer, C. D. Swem, 
and W. C. Garlington. New interest had been aroused in the project 
by Royal D. Salisbury, an engineer from Denver, Colorado, who was 
the vice-president and general manager of the new company. Henry 
C. Holderman was president; C. H. Fenstermacher secretary; Major 
W. B. Collins (Ketchum) treasurer; Dr. T. L. Rippey (Dallas) field 
finance representative; and Byron Kirkpatrick and Judge Thomas 
L. Brown attorneys. Offices were opened in the Mayo Building in 
Tulsa, options were taken on land, and reconnaisance surveys were 
conducted. In 1920 an estimate of cost for this project was an- 
nounced as $23,900,000, but efforts to enlist Eastern capital were not 
successful. In June, 1922, this company filed an application with 
the State Engineer for a permit to appropriate the entire flow of 
the river at approximately the present Pensacola Dam site, for the 
purpose of generating electric power, to be produced at a dam to be 


* This paper was read by Mrs. W. R. Holway as a part of the program at the 
Annual Meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society held at Pryor, Oklahoma, on 
May 26, 1947.—Ed. 
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known as Dam No. 1. The permit was issued in September of that 
year. In June, 1923, the company filed applications on Dams No’s. 
2, 3, and 4, and these were approved by the State Engineer on July 
1, 1924. Mr. Salisbury was still the engineer for the company. A 
considerable number of land condemnation suits were started at this 
time but never pushed to completion. In March, 1923, the rights of 
the Grand River Hydro-Electrie Company had been transferred to 
the Oklahoma Hydro-Electrie Company, incorporated by Abram 
Stanfield, M.S. Schull, and Tracey Wilkerson, with capital stock of 
$10,000. These men were owners of land near and on the site of the 
proposed dam. 


At this time Mr. J. B. Robinson of Miami, Oklahoma, one of the 
large mining operators in the Tri-state District became interested in 
the project, primarily because it could furnish cheap power for the 
mining area. In March, 1926, Mr. Robinson filed an application with 
the Oklahoma Conservation Commission for the construction of four 
dams on the Grand River. This application was approved in October 
of that year, but Mr. Robinson had by then assigned his rights to 
Wash EH. Hudson of Tulsa, who, in turn, assigned them to a new 
corporation, Grand-Hydro, organized under the laws of Oklahoma 
on November 6, 1929. This company had a capital stock of $500,000 
and was incorporated by P.D.C. Ball of St. Louis (whom Mr. Robin- 
son had interested in the project), B. F. Lyons of Chicago, W. H. 
Calvin of Chicago, S. E. Wolff of Sand Springs, and R. D. Hudson, 
Wash KE. Hudson, and D. Vensel of Tulsa. The Fargo Engineering 
Company of Jackson, Michigan, was employed to make new surveys — 
and prepare plans for a dam and power plant on the Grand River. 
During 1929 and 1930 approximately 2100 acres of land were ac- 
quired by the Grand-Hydro for the dam and the reservoir. | 


In July, 1931, the Grand-Hydro filed its application with the | 
Oklahoma Conservation Commission for a permit to construct a 50- | 
foot dam on the river at what is known as the ‘‘Tynan Bluff Site’’, | 
six or seven miles above the Pensacola Site, and for a 14-foot equalizing 
dam near the present Pensacola site. This application was approved 
in August, 1931, but no construction was undertaken by the Grand- | 
Hydro or any use made of the waters of the river by that company. 


About this time the interest of public agencies in this project was. 
begun. In 1932, the Congress of the United States authorized the 
U. 8S. Army Engineers to study and report on the Grand River, as 
part of a report on flood control in the Mississippi Valley. Early. 
in 1935 this report was made to Congress in House Document 308 
a report on the Arkansas River and its tributaries, which recom- 
mended “‘that there be no participation by the United States in the. 
control of floods in the Grand (Neosho) watershed.’’ 
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The following paragraphs, quoted from this report, indicate the 
conclusions of the U. 8S. Army Engineers which led to this recom- 
mendation : 


“The flood problem is of local interest and no Federal interest seems 
to be involved..... 


“There is no plan for flood control in the river below the mouth of 
Spring River that is practical from both an engineering and an economic 
standpoint. Furthermore, if this reach of the river is used to its best 
advantage for the ultimate development of the water resources of the 
watershed, it will be used for the development of water power and will 
have no flood problems, as practically the entire reach will be occupied by 
water-power reservoirs.” 


Another recommendation made herein was that ‘‘This report, 
with all tables, maps, and appendices be printed for the benefit of 
those interested in the future development of the water resources of 
this watershed.’’ : 


The Fifteenth Oklahoma Legislature, on April 26, 1935, passed 
an Enabling Act, creating a ‘‘conservation and reclamation district’’ 
consisting of fourteen counties in northeast Oklahoma, in which was 
set up the Grand River Dam Authority to administer this district, 
granting to this Authority the right to appropriate the waters of 
Grand River for the purposes as set forth in the Act, among which 
were the development of hydroelectric power and control of floods. 
In August of 1935 the first Board of Directors was appointed, nine 
men, with J. Howard Langley of Pryor as the chairman. For two 
years a group of young men from the District carried on public 
meetings, and went to Washington, and put forth ingenious publicity 
to keep the project before the attention of the public, the Public Works 
Administration of the Federal Government, and the President of the 
United States. Wesley E. Disney in the House and Senator Elmer 
Thomas in the Senate worked with this group for the project. The 
public works program of the Government offered an opportunity to 
finance the first structures of the project, at least. 


The original bill in the Oklahoma Legislature had attached to it 
the so-called Kirkpatrick amendment, which provided that all the 
power from this project was to be sold to the utilities at the switch- 
board. But before the Public Works Administration would approve 
an allocation and the President would allocate the money, they im- 
posed the condition that this amendment must be repealed. The 1937 
Legislature therefore repealed this restriction on the sale of power, 
considerable public pressure being also exercised to bring this about. 


In August, 1937, President Roosevelt made the offer of a loan 
and grant to the Authority for the construction of the Pensacola Dam 
and power plant and appurtenant structures, $11,563,000 as loan 
and $8,437,000 as grant. The offer was accepted by the Authority on 
September 16th, and the loan and grant agreement was signed in 
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October of 1937. The Supreme Court of Oklahoma, on February 1, 
1938, upheld the validity of the Enabling Act, and on the next day 
the first construction contracts for the project were let, and in July 
of that year the main contracts for the dam and power house were let. 

These contracts provided for the construction of the longest 
multiple-arch dam in the world,—one mile long and 150 feet high, 
with solid concrete spillway section capable of discharging 525,000 
cubie feet per second of flood waters. The dam creates a lake of 
45,000 acres at normal pool level. The power house at the west end 
of the dam has five 15,000-kilowatt generators with provision for the 
installation of a sixth unit at some future time. The building of the 
project necessitated the elevation of five miles of the Frisco tracks 
and the building of a new railroad bridge over the river; the reloca- 
tion of seven miles of the K.O. & G. Railroad, including a concrete 
bridge over Horse Creek; a highway bridge approximately one-half 
mile long over a narrow portion of the lake midway in its fifty-mile 
length; new waterworks intakes for the city of Vinita and the town 
of Grove; the relocation of pipelines, highways, and telegraph, tele- 
phone, and power lines; and the clearing of 17,750 acres of reservoir 
area. The building of transmission lines and substations followed 
the completion of the power plant, and was greatly extended because 
of the war needs. 


The quantities of excavation in the project were 2,870,000 cubic 
yards of earth and 590,000 cubie yards of rock, approximately half 
this work performed in the construction of the dam. Material quan- 
tities were 655,000 barrels of cement (5,000 carloads), 625,000 barrels 
in the dam; 535,000 cubic yards of concrete (510,000 in the dam) ; 
and 30,000,000 pounds of steel (600 carloads). The total cost of the 
project is $27,000,000. 


The gates of the dam were closed and the storage of water began 
in March, 1940; the first generation of power was early in 1941. 


The six largest floods of record in the Grand River occurred in | 
1895, 1927, one in the spring of 1941 and one later in that year, one | 
in 1943, and one in 1944. The largest flood of record is the one of 
May, 1948, when the discharge at the dam was 315,000 cubic feet | 
per second. It is interesting to note that of the six largest floods, 
four occurred in the first three years of operation; and that also the 
dryest period on record for the river was in 1939-40, during the peak | 
of construction. During the first five years of operation there was 
discharged over the spillways 27,600,000 acre-feet of water, or twelve 
and one-half times the capacity of the reservoir when filled to Eleva-. 
tion 755, the full flood level. In addition, another six times the re- 
servoir capacity was discharged through the turbines. | 


_ In November, 1941, the project was taken over by the Federal 
Government, to utilize its full power production for the war effort. 


| 
/ 
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For five years various war plants were served and the plant produced 
approximately 350,000,000 kilowatt-hours of power per year. On 
September 1, 1946, by contract approved by an Act of Congress, the 
project was returned to the Grand River Dam Authority and the 
State of Oklahoma. The flood control features of the reservoir con- 
tinue under the control of the War Department. 


The 1935 Enabling Act authorized the full development of the 
Grand River. Subsequent sessions of the Legislature authorized 
issuance of bonds for the construction of the Markham Ferry and 
Fort Gibson Dams. These two dams have also been authorized by 
Congress, to be constructed by the U. 8S. Corps of Engineers, in 1935 
recommended that the Federal Government should not build these 
dams. Some money has been appropriated for the Fort Gibson Dam 
construction and the Corps of Engineers has started its building. No 
funds have been appropriated for the Markham Ferry Dam, and the 
Grand River Dam Authority still hopes to build this dam as a part 
ot the Grand River Project, owned and operated by the State of 
Oklahoma. 


There has been considerable controversy with the U. S. Army 
Engineers as to the flood control problem on the Grand River. On 
the reservoir created by the Pensacola Dam the Army has urged that 
the capacity above Elevation 735 should be used for flood water 
storage; the Grand River Dam Authority has contended that the 
flood control burden of the Pensacola reservoir should be above 
Elevation 745. The Federal Power Commission agreed with the 
Authority and the license reads to that effect. If the pool level were 
lowered to Elevation 735, the power production would be eut by 
twenty per cent (20%), at least. But when the water reaches Hleva- 
tion 745 it is entirely under the control of the War Department and 
the Army Engineers are the only ones who say, in time of flood, when 
the gates shall be opened and closed. Of course it is true that the 
Army is interested in the effect of floods on the Mississippi perhaps 
more than on the Grand, and the gates are often controlled in the 
light of that interest. 


The Authority has contended that since this project is a state 
project and the Grand a state river, and since no other state in this 
area is proposing to control the floods on their rivers, Oklahoma 
should not be asked to contribute so large a benefit to the flood con- 
trol of the lower Arkansas Valley and the Mississippi River as the 
Engineers contemplate. The control of the water below Hlevation 745 
for power production by the Authority and the control between 745 
and 755 by the War Department for flood control, seems to the 
Authority to produce a maximum benefit of the combined resources 
of the river,—power production, flood control, and recreation. If 
control were exercised as the Army Engineers wish, the recreational 
benefits would be very small because of the alternate flooding and 
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drying of lakeshore areas, producing an unattractive and unsightly 
shoreline. Under the Army’s plan twenty per cent of the power 
possibilities would be lost; but the only advantage lost by the Au- 
thority’s plan is the additional volume of flood control storage, bene- 
fiting Oklahoma very little, if at all. If every major stream con- 
tributing to the Arkansas and Mississippi River floods would reduce 
their peak flows by as much as the Pensacola Reservoir does, there 
would be almost no serious floods in those rivers in the future. 


The same problem arises in the construction of the Markham 
Ferry and Fort Gibson Dams. The Engineer Corps plan to build 
these two dams as combination flood control and power dams. It is 
the opinion of the Grand River Dam Authority that the State of 
Oklahoma should build these other two dams, ignoring entirely the 
small amount of benefit that would be gained for flood control, at the 
expense of destroying the larger part of a beautiful valley. If these 
two dams are built as power dams only, letting the Pensacola Reser- 
voir carry the flood control burden as it is now, the lakes behind the 
lower dams will have a constant level and will be attractive and 
valuable from a recreational standpoint, as well as for the power 
they will enable the river to produce. If the flood control features 
are added, they will be worthless as recreational lakes, due to the wide 
variation in water level between flood times and ordinary seasons. 
Oklahoma’s rivers are among her most valuable resources. They 
should be developed for the greatest good to the greatest number of 
her citizens, and become possessions of which any State might well 
be proud. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Dr. Emma Estiu~t-Harpor, PRESENT Boarp or Directors, 
OxuAHOMA HisroricaL Society 


In the death of Ex-Governor R. L. Williams, the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Oklahoma Historical Society lost its president. Judge 
Williams had served as a director and a leader in the work of this 
institution for a quarter of a century. It was fitting and it would 
have pleased him very much to know that his successor would be 
found in Doctor Emma KEstill-Harbour whose name he had placed 
before the Board to be chosen as a member many years before. Doctor 
Harbour had served as First Vice-President for several years and 
upon the passing of Judge Williams, she was under the By-laws 
elevated to the presidency. This strategic position upon the Board 
of Directors has fallen into worthy and capable hands. 


Dr. Harbour was born in Liberty Missouri, and came to Oklahoma 
in the first decade of the 20th Century. Her education has been 
broad and liberal. Receiving her A.B. degree at the Oklahoma College 
for Women in 1915, she took her college M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in 
the University of Oklahoma in 1923 and 1933 respectively. She has 
had post-graduate work in Columbia University, University of Colo- 
rado and Chicago University. Her home address is: 302 Hast Sixth 
Street, Edmond, Oklahoma. 


She is an honored member of many educational and professional 
societies including the American Association of University Women, 
of which she was State President in 1930-32; Delta Kappa Gamma, of 
which she was State Founder and once State Treasurer; and the 
National League of American Pen Women. She was elected by the 
Oklahoma Memorial Association to the ‘‘ Hall of Fame’’ in 1935. 


For her patriotic leadership she was appointed to serve as a 
director on character training at Neuf Chateau, France, during World 
War I. Her travels have taken her three times to Europe, to South 
America, Mexico, Central American countries, Cuba, Hawaii, Alaska, 
the Canal Zone, and Canada. 


She was elected to a splendid position in the History Depart- 
ment of Central State College in 1912 and she possesses one of the 
longest tenures of teaching in that Institution of any teacher of the 
State—thirty-six years of service and still a member of the faculty. 

Coe 
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Somes Joun A. Stmpson—FRANKLIN D. RoosevetT LETTERS 
ON THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 1932-33 


The following Simpson—Roosevelt letters have been annotated 
by Dr. Gilbert C. Fite, Department of History, the University of 
Oklahoma, and contributed for publication in The Chronicles. He is the 
author of ‘‘The Nonpartisan League in Oklahoma,’’ ibid., Vol. XXIV, 
No. 2 (Summer, 1946), in which some of John A. Simpson’s activities 
in Oklahoma were received.—Editor 


Introduction 


As the election of 1932 approached, one of the most critical 
problems facing the presidential candidates, and the entire country, 
was the agricultural depression. For ten years farmers had ex- 
perienced chronic hard times and by 1932 they seemingly had sunk 
to the depths of bankruptcy and poverty. Many solutions for the 
farm problems were forthcoming. Among the foremost campaigners 
for agricultural relief was John A. Simpson of Oklahoma, president 
of the National Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union. 


From 1917 until his death in 1934, Simpson was one of the 
nation’s most aggressive farm leaders. After a career of school teach- 
ing, banking, and farming he was elected president of the state Farm- 
ers’ Union in 1917, When Simpson assumed command, the organiza- 
tion was weak and of little consequence with only 231 dues-paying 
members.t' For the next fourteen years he staged an intensive drive 
to build up a farmers class movement in Oklahoma. During that 
period, Simpson developed one of the strongest state Farmers’ Union 
organizations in the United States. 


His outstanding record in organizing Oklahoma farmers naturally 
placed him in the national limelight in farm cireles, and put him in a 
strong position to bid for the national presidency of his organization. 
When the Farmers’ Union held its national convention in St. Paul in 
November, 1930, Simpson was elected president by a large majority.” 


After his election as national president, Simpson left his office 
in Oklahoma City and spent most of his time in Washington seeking 
national farm relief legislation. He served as an adviser and agri- 
cultural lobbyist. His counsel was frequently sought, not only be- 
cause of his official position, but because of his long and successful 
experience with farm organizations. Many people, some of them in 
Oklahoma, viewed Simpson as radical and visionary, and had no 
faith in his farm relief schemes which included marked monetary 
inflation and a federal farm program that would guarantee farmers 
the cost of production, plus a reasonable profit. Nevertheless, he 
continued to advocate them with such vigor and persistency that 


1The Oklahoma Union Farmer, January 1, 1926. 
* Minutes of the Twenty-Sixth National Convention, Farmers’ Educational and 
Co-operative Union of America (Red Lodge, Montana, 1930). A pamphlet. 
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even his opponents respected his sincerity and good faith, if not his 
judgment. 


In March, 1932, Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt wrote to Simp- 
son asking for information and advice, presumably on the agricultural 
situation. From that time until Simpson’s death, he endeavored to 
sell Roosevelt on his farm relief ideas. The following letters give a 
running account of Simpson’s effort to convert Roosevelt to a program 
of inflation and legislation guaranteeing farmers the cost of pro- 
duction. Roosevelt did not commit himself in writing to any phase 
of Simpson’s policies, although Simpson seemed to have believed 
that Roosevelt intended to launch out upon an inflationary sea as a 
means of saving agriculture. 

—Gilbert C. Fite. 


March 7, 1932 
My dear Mr. Simpson: 


I have been seeing so many people who have been talking and working 
with you of late that I wish much that I could meet you personally and 
talk with you about many matters on which I need information and advice 
at first hand. 


Is there any chance of your coming to Albany in the course of the 
next month or six weeks? It would be fine if you could run up here and 
stay with us over night so that we could have a good talk. I expect to be 
here practically all of the time except March thirteenth and fourteenth and 
an occasionally Sunday at home at Hyde Park.? 


Very sincerely yours, 
Franklin, D. Roosevelt 


March 10, 1932 
Dear Governor: 


I thank you for your invitation to visit you in Albany. 


I think I can make this visit about the last of this month or the first 
of next. I will let you know in ample time to notify me if the time I select 
is satisfactory to you. 


Under separate cover, I am mailing you a copy of a radio talk I made 
in January. Also, under further separate cover, I am sending you a copy 
of a radio talk I made in February. These two talks, in a large measure, 
present the National Farmers’ Union program. 


Very sincerely yours, 
John A. Simpson 


Poet! Way, wey 
Dear Governor: 


I was mighty glad to hear you say, a week ago Sunday when I visited 
you, that you would be willing for a plank to be placed in the National 


3 The Simpson-Roosevelt correspondence is in the Simpson MS collection de- 
posited in the University of Oklahoma library at Norman. 

4Tn this speech Simpson sharply criticized the Federal Farm Board, calling it 
a complete failure. He castigated the “international bankers,” and advocated 
liberal inflation and stabilization of the dollar’s purchasing power. 
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Democratic platform promising the farmers such legislation as would 
secure to them cost of production for that part of their crops used in this 
country. 


I was also pleased when you said you were in favor of a plank asking 
for an international conference on the silver question. However, I believe 
this nation will have to remonetize silver regardless of what other nations 
do. The gold standard is the set-up of big bankers and is the condition 
most favorable for their control of the volume of money and credits of the 
country, Remonetization of silver, will, to a large degree, take that control 
away from them. A gold standard makes it easy for other nations to sell 
their products in our country, but hinders their buying our products to take 
back home with them. We are now fearfully handicapped that way. 


If you visit Washington in the near future I would like to know of it 
so I may have the pleasure of at least a further brief conference. 


Sincerely yours, 
John A. Simpson 


July 28, 1932 
My dear Mr. Simpson: 


I am writing to acknowledge receipt of your letter of July seventeenth 
and to thank you for your kindness in sending me a copy of your address 
for delivery over the NBC network on Saturday, July twenty-third. 


I appreciate very much the kind words you used concerning me in your 
speech and I sincerely hope that you have the opportunity and the strength 
to make many more.5 


With cordial personal regards, I am 


Yours very sincerely, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


August 27, 1932 
Dear John Simpson: 


That was a fine letter you wrote me just after the convention, and if 
my good intentions had been carried into action, I should have immediately 
acknowledged it. I am sure, however, that you realize the pressure under 
which I have been working during the past few weeks. 


I need not tell you how much your offer of active personal service 
means to me. You will hear from us again as our plans for the summer 
are formulated. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


August 27, 1932 
Dear Governor: 


: I have been intending to write ever since I returned from Columbus, 
Ohio. I have been addressing very large audiences here in South Dakota 


®In this speech Simpson called the Democratic plank on agriculture “very satis- 
factory.” He praised Roosevelt and said he believed the New York Governor would 
interpret the agricultural and unemployment planks “very liberally in behalf of the 
common people of the country.” Simpson MS. 

6 Soon after the National Democratic Convention, Simpson offered his services 
to Roosevelt’s compaign. 


} 
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all week. I am sure I have had an average audience at each meeting of, 
at least, five thousand. I spoke to fifteen thousand in Huron [South Dakota] 
last night. I have been having two meetings a day. They are using me on 
Sundays even, I will speak tomorrow, Sunday, at a point in this state and 
at another point in Minnesota. 


; T am enclosing a copy of an explanation of the Farmers’ Union Market- 
ing plan. I hope you will find time to read it carefully. 


In a word, our plan is for the government to do for agriculture what 
it has done for transportation. The government for twenty-five years has 
regulated the marketing of transportation on a basis of cost including in- 
terest on investment. We want the government to regulate the marketing 
of farm crops on the same basis. 


The money plank of the National Democrat Platform is the most em- 
barrassing one I meet. I feel that you should state publicly that you 
believe we must have a cheaper dollar. The present dollar is the highest 
price in the history of this nation. It takes ten bushels of oats to buy 
one dollar. It takes three bushels of wheat to buy one dollar. Remember, 
three bushels of wheat makes almost two hundred pound loaves of bread. 
It takes fifteen pounds of cotton to purchase a dollar. It will draw 
thousands of votes to you, here in the Republican states, if you will just 
say that the dollar we have is too high priced. Hurope cheapened the 
value of their money units from one-fourth to one-fifth their former value. 
This helped the debtors to pay the creditors. We have made it impossible 
for our citizens to ever pay their debts..... 


It [the United States monetary system] is damnable. It was invented 
to satisfy the greed of the big bankers of this nation. To call such a system 
sound is a disgrace to our Democrat Party. 


I am over intensely interested in seeing you overwhelmingly elected 
and then after you are elected I want you to be in a position to start a new 
deal in this country. I want you to say just enough on this money question 
to justify you in doing what should be done after you are elected. I do 
not want you to say enough to drive votes from you. I think you understand. 


Remember, in your speech at Topeka, that the National Democrat plat- 
form pledges to see that farmers are refinanced at lower rates of interest 
and more favorable terms. This amounts to an endorsement of the Frazier 
Bill.?7 Also remember, that the agricultural plank of our platform agrees 
that we will do everything under the Constitution to get cost of production 
for agricultural products. This was intended as an endorsement of the 
Farmers’ Union Marketing Plan. 


I am sure if in your speech you will make it plain that you intend to 
see that farmers are financed on as reasonable terms as the government 
finances the shipping interests and on as easy terms as they have made to 
the peoples of Europe and if you will let the farmers know that you approve 
of the government regulating the marketing of farm crops just like they 
regulate the marketing of transportation, then all over this Nation the 
farmers will rise up like they did one hundred years ago, go to the polls 
and support you as they did Andrew Jackson in 1832. 


Yours sincerely, 
John A. Simpson 


7 Senator Lynn J. Frazier of North Dakota introduced a bill providing for re- 
financing farm mortgages at one and one-half per cent interest, plus a payment of 
one and one-half per cent of the principal each year. To finance this plan he urged 
that the government issue non-interest bearing notes. 
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September 6, 1932 
Dear Governor: 


I have had a wonderful series of meetings the last four weeks,—Farmers’ 
Union picnics, Holiday Strike meetings’ and yesterday a Labor Day meet- 
ing in Madison, this state. [Wisconsin] I have been in Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Minnesota and will be here all this week. in the 
four weeks I have held thirty-four meetings besides broadcasting in Lowa, 
Nebraska and South Dakota. Only two of the meetings have had less than 
one thousand present and several of them have had more than ten thousand. 
I am sure in the thirty-four meetings I have talked to one hundred and 
fifty thousand people. Hundreds have told me, “I voted for Hoover in 28, 
but I will not vote for him this time.” Not one person has ever told me, 
“I did not vote for him in ’28, but will this time.” To make it short, it 
just looks like this midwest country is going to give you a big majority. 


I have a letter from one of the farm leaders in which he says the Wilson 
Allotment Plan is being presented to you.) The Farmers’ Union, the 
Grange and the Farm Bureau all opposed the Wilson Allotment Plan in the 
last session of Congress. It is a United States Chamber of Commerce 
scheme to muddy the waters. The President of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce was present when the plan was formulated and big business 
financed Wilson and others to lobby for it in Washington. 


My suggestion is that in your speech on agriculture you stick to the 
plank in the National Democrat Platform which pledges farmers everything 
will be done under the constitution to secure to them cost of production 
for their products. I suggest you call attention to the fact that the 
government does that for railroads under the Interstate Commerce Law. 
I also call your attention to the fact that the government does not attempt 
to ‘control the companies exportable surplus. They only control that part 
of transportation service used by the people in this country 


The National Democrat Platform also pledges farmers refinancing at 
low rates of interest and on the amortization plan. I suggest you elaborate 
on this plank in a way that makes it clear to the farmers that you endorse 
the principles of the Frazier Bill without mentioning it 


My meetings continue up to election day and will take me, after this 
week, into Iowa, North Dakota, Montana, Utah, Colorado and the last week 
before election in my own state, Oklahoma. 


Yours truly, 
John A, Simpson 


October 4, 1932 
My dear Mr. Simpson: 


It is always good to get your reports on conditions, as you find them, 
and the suggestions you make are very helpful, In some manner, your 
letter didn’t reach my desk at Albany until after I had started west and it 
has been held by my secretary for my return... . 


8 The Farmers’ Holiday program called for withholding farm products from the 
market until prices advanced, 

9M. L. Wilson of Montana State College was one of the leading advocates of 
the domestic-allotment program. There were several modifications of this plan but 
Simpson was referring to the version which provided cash-benefit payments to 
farmers who limited their production. Simpson opposed this plan because it did 
ne! aim at providing cost of production, and he was against restricting acreage by 
aw. 
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The result in Maine is very gratifying and the reports of the progress 
of the campaign through the west make me feel that the chances are very 
bright for a sweeping victory. Regardless of whether I am able to ac- 
knowledge all of your letters, I know that I may depend on you to con- 
tinue writing me. 


With best wishes, I am 


Yours very sincerely, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


October 29, 1932 
Dear Simpson: 


I wish you could see the mountain of correspondence that awaits me 
on my return from my recent trip to the south and west. Certainly if 
letters are any indication, it will be a sweeping victory in November. .... 


I shall hope to hear from you at least once more before Election Day. 


With my thanks for all you have done, and my warm personal regards, 
I am 


Yours very sincerely, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Be sure to come in and see me when you come Hast. 


December 17, 1932 
Dear Mr. President-Elect: 


I am glad you sent Mr. Henry Morganthau Jr. to represent you in the 
conferences held here [Washington] by leaders of farm organizations and 
near farm organizations.10 


Mr. Morganthau very definitely made known that we should not build 
any marketing program around the Farm Board. This policy harmonizes 
with the Farmers’ Union one hundred per cent. 


Numerous Farm Board set-ups were represented in this conference. 
It was quite evident they were trying to save the Farm Board. Attempt 
was made shortly after Mr. Morganthau left to have the conference indorse 
the activities of the Farm Board and ask that it be retained as an insti- 
tution. I made successful, emphatic, objection. 


I am sure the Farm Board is the most unpopular government institution 
that exists here in Washington. Ninety per cent of the farmers have no 
faith or confidence in the personnel or the policies of this board. 


Do not let those who are borrowing large sums of money for their 
institutions from the Farm Board and drawing big salaries from these 
Farm Board set-ups deceive you into changing your policies in this matter. 


I believe you should get rid of the Farm Board at the earliest possible 
moment, of course, giving them fair time in which to arrange transfer of 
their affairs to such department as may be provided. 


Yours truly, 
John A, Simpson 


19From December 12 to 14 representatives of the leading farm organizations 
met in Washington to develop a united program that could be presented at the next 
session of Congress. 
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April 3, 1933 
Dear Mr. President: 


Since the Fourth of March I am sure you have faced more and bigger 
problems than any other President of the United States in the first thirty 
days of his administration. 


There are many of these problems still facing you. Among them the 
money question. The money question is the biggest and most important 
problem you will have to solve, All other measures will fail until such 
time as our monetary system has been intelligently revised. 


You can not balance the budget. You can not make farm relief legis- 
lation work. You can not save the banks, the railroads, the insurance 
companies and other commercial and industrial enterprises with a dollar 
that buys four bushels of wheat from a Kansas farmer, ten bushels of 
corn from a Nebraska farmer or twenty pounds of cotton from a Texas 
farmer. 


I recall, with pleasure, that you called me over the telephone from 
Albany during the National Democrat Convention in Chicago. I remember 
you told me, when I complained of the money plank that had been adopted 
by the Convention, that you would interpret it liberally and by liberally you 
said you meant we must have a dollar with less purchasing power. 


In the legislation passed so far there is nothing that cheapens the 
dollar. It still has its extortionate purchasing power. .... 


I respectfully urge the immediate consideration and quick action on 
the question of monetary reform to the end that the people of this Nation 
may have a dollar that will pay debts and constructs instead of a dollar 
that brings destruction and repudiation, 


Very respectfully, 
John A. Simpson 


April 6, 1933 
Dear Mr. Simpson: 


Thank you for your letter of April third. Please let me assure you 
that I am just as anxious as you are to give the dollar less purchasing 
power and farm products more purchasing power. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


May 6, 1933 
Dear Mr, President: 


A very important matter has reached a place where I feel it my duty 
to present to you the farmers’ side of the question. The question is Senate 
amendment to H. R. 3835, known as Part 3 or Cost of Production. 


You will recall that on the afternoon of March 6 Mr. Brenckman repre- 
senting the Grange, Mr. Ogg representing the Farm Bureau and I had a 
conference with you. Among other things, I told you I was billed for a 
series of meetings that would take me as far west as Omaha, Nebraska. 
That if I made these meetings I must start the next day. That I would 
cancel them if the Congress you had called into special session for the 
ninth would take up the matter of farm legislation. You told me that the 
Congress would only be in session three or four days,—just long enough to 
take care of the bank situation. Then they would recess for about three 
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weeks. With this information I made my meetings in the west returning 
the eighteenth of March, In a few days after I left Secretary Wallace 
called a conference and the farm bill [Agricultural Adjustment Act] was 
written. I had no opportunity to take part in its construction. 


I filed a brief with the Senate Agricultural Committee stating these 
facts. The Committee granted an open hearing. The hearing lasted four 
days. The Committee placed the amendment asked for in the bill [cost of 
production amendment]. Later the Senate voted to keep the amendment in 
the bill. 


When the bill went back to the House, the House refused to concur in 
this particular Senate amendment and it went to a conference. The con- 
ference has failed to agree. 


Secretary Wallace filed with the conference the Department of Agri- 
culture’s protest against the Cost of Production Amendment..... 


I have shown this remarkable protest of the Secretary’s to a number of 
farmers. Their verdict has been unanimously that it has more incon- 
sistencies than they ever read in a like number of words. 


The first thing in Secretary Wallace’s protest to which I call your 
attention, he says the amendment is economically unsound. Such a state- 
ment is a reflection on the platform upon which you ran. That platform 
promised farmers everything possible would be done to secure to them 
cost of production for their products. I helped write the plank long before 
the National Democrat Convention..... With the understanding that the 
plank was satisfactory to you the Platform Committee adopted it. I was 
there; a delegate from my state. Upon the basis of the promise in that 
plank I went before the farmers of the Nation in one hundred and eight. 
meetings in twelve states; many times broadcasting over nationwide hook- 
ups. I was in good faith in presenting that plank in every meeting I held. 
I think the Democrat Party was. I believe you were. But I believe there 
are those who have kept the facts from you and that is the reason I am 
writing this letter. We did not consider cost of production economically 
unsound in the campaign. I can see no reason for doing it now. 


The next thing in this remarkable paragraph of the Secretary’s to 
which I call your attention is contained in the same sentence. He says the 
Cost of Production Amendment would depress rather than increase farm 
prices. Then a little later on in a sentence he says cost of production 
would back farm commodities up on the farm. In other words, would 
make prices so high no one would buy farm products. Absolutely in- 
consistent and the farmers who saw it caught it at once. 


Another inconsistency, he states there is no legislative standard for 
determining cost of production. In the next sentence he tells about the 
cost of production figures of the Department. As inconsistent as it is 
possible for a statement to be. Of course, the Department of Agriculture 
has a cost accounting department. It has operated for twenty years. 
Has spent millions of dollars. 


So far as I am personally concerned it makes no difference to me. My 
only object in writing this letter is to do my full duty to you, to the 
farmers of the Nation and to the political party they have trusted. I am 
a firm believer in the principles of the Democrat Party as expounded by 
Jefferson and Jackson, and I hope to always be found doing my part to 
preserve its integrity. 

Very respectfully, 
John A. Simpson 
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May 20, 1933 
Dear John: 


I have not had an opportunity before this to thank you for your letter 
of May 6th. I hope you will realize that on Monday, March 6th, I acted in 
entirely good faith in telling you that probably Congress would be in session 
only three or four days. Things moved so fast, as you know, that during 
the next two days it became obvious that other matters had to be taken 
up to meet the financial and economic crisis. 


On the evening of March 8th we tried to locate you, Mr. Taber and 
Mr. O’Neal. The next day, because many long distance telephones failed 
to locate you, we asked Congressman Lambertson, the Vice President of 
the Farmers’ Union, to come to the meeting on March 10th, understanding 
that he was authorized to act in your absence. The Congressman has all 
these facts. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


June 5, 1933 
Dear Mr. President: 


In the last few weeks I have held meetings in Illinois, Michigan, Ohio 
and here in my home state, Oklahoma. 


Out of my contact with various groups and interest at these meetings 
I am convinced there is some improvement in the farm situation. I am 
also convinced that the thought of inflation is ninety per cent of the cause 
of this improvement. However, it is my firm belief that unless there is 
real inflation, instead of just fear of it, improvement will cease and we 
may even lose the advances we have made..... 


Your letter to the fifty-four nations, your proclamation putting us 
off the gold standard and your request for legislation asking for abro- 
gation of the clause in contracts providing for gold payment met with 
almost unanimous favor among the thinking people of the country. Never 
recede from these positions you have taken. 


Yours respectfully, 
John A. Simpson 


June 15, 1933 
Dear John: 


Many thanks for your note. 


We are, as you know, having a bad time during the closing days of 
Congress. 


When I get back from my litile trip, I hope you will run in and see me. 


Sincerely yours, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


After Roosevelt had been in office six months, Simpson was 
thoroughly disgusted with the New Deal. In a five page open letter 
to the President he sharply eriticized the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, the National Recovery Act, and the lack of what he considered 
adequate inflation. He also attacked Roosevelt’s ‘‘brain trust’’, 
and the ‘‘international bankers.’’ A sense of disappointment char- 
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acterized this letter of September 14, 1933. The last letter written 
to Roosevelt by Simpson, at least the last of which there is a copy in 
the Simpson files, was written about three and one-half months before 
Simpson died. Until the end he insisted that liberal inflation was 
the only real way to restore farm prosperity. This letter of Novem- 
ber 28, 1933, reads: 


Dear Mr. President: 
I thank you for your letter of November 15. 


I expect to be in Washington the twenty-third of December. When I 
arrive, shall call your office, and shall be glad to make you a visit. 


I just returned from the annual convention of the National Farmers’ 
Union held in Omaha, Nebraska, November 20, 21, and 22. There were 
members there from thirty-one states. ... 


I heard Governor [Charles] Bryan tell our convention that he took the 
advice of government agents and shipped one hundred and seventy-five 
pigs on the theory that this would raise the price of his two hundred 
pound hogs. He has kept the two hundred pound hogs for the price to 
raise. Instead of raising, it is one dollar and ten cents per hundred 
pounds less, and four hundred pound hogs are a second grade hog. 


The wolves I am trying to keep off your back are your pretended 
friends who pat you on your back and tell you things are lovely. 


There will never be permanent prosperity in this country until there 
is a restoration of the volume of a medium of exchange. There is really, 
at least, fifty billion dollars less of medium of exchange to do business with 
to-day as compared with May, 1920 when the big bankers ordered deflation.11 
Bank deposits are thirty billion less. Money available from building and 
loan associations is ten billion less. Money available from life insurance 
companies is ten billion less. Besides in May, 1920, farmers and business 
men could go to their local banks any day and borrow. This credit they 
had was a medium of exchange. It has entirely disappeared. 


You could do no better thing than to cease issuing interest-bearing 
bonds, and instead issue full legal tender non-interest-bearing currency 
when the government needs money. 


Mr. President, I assure you there is no man in the United States more 
anxious to have your administration be a success than I am. 


Yours respectfully, 
John A. Simpson 


JEREMIAH CURTIN IN INDIAN TERRITORY 


The portion relating to the Indian Territory in The Memoirs of 
Jeremiah Curtin, Joseph Schafer, Editor, has been annotated by 
Carolyn Thomas Foreman and contributed for publication in The 


11 Simpson was among the many farm leaders who believed that the Federal 
Reserve Banks had purposely and maliciously restricted credit in 1920 to the detri- 
ment of agriculture. 
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Chronicles of Oklahoma, through the gracious consent of Dr. Clifford 
L. Lord, Director of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin.—Editor 


Introduction 


Jeremiah Curtin, the celebrated linguist and philologist, was 
born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1840; graduated from Harvard in 
1863, he became secretary of the United States Legation the following 
year and acting consul general in Russia from 1865-66. He was 
actively associated with the Bureau of American Ethnology from 
1883 to 1891. He traveled extensively in far parts of the world and 
is said to have spoken seventy languages. He was a prolific writer 
and is well known for his translations from the Polish of Henryk 
Sienkiewick’s Quo Vadis and eight other works. His home was in 
Bristol, Vermont, and he died in 1906. 


The Memoirs of Jeremiah Curtin, edited by Joseph Schafer, 
Superintendent of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, was 
issued at Madison in 1940, and it would be difficult to find a more 
fascinating book. Few citizens of Oklahoma know that this dis- 
tinguished scholar spent some time in the Indian Territory in 1883-84. 
He went from St. Louis to Muskogee and wrote first of this Creek 
town, continuing the description of his journey from there. 

—Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


“Muskogee. . .. at that time was an untidy, tumble-down place. 
There were no sidewalks and only a few comfortable residences. Mr. 
Tufts,! our Indian agent, lived in a two-story building, but most of the 
buildings were only one-story high. Among the population were many 
negroes. 


“From Muskogee I went to Okmulgee, the capital of the Creek nation. 
I made the journey in ‘the stage,’ a canvas-covered conveyance resembling 
an emigrant wagon. The ride of forty miles was over an uncultivated plain 
varied here and there by the bed of a dry creek skirted on either side by a 
scant growth of timber. In the rainy season a rapid stream runs over 
these beds. But for these infrequent breaks the whole country would be 
one vast plain covered with tall, dry grass. Only in three or four places 
did I see any cultivation.?2 


“The Half-way house, a three-roomed, log structure, was kept by a 
negro. The dinner was served in a room which had but one window, and 
that was very small. The room was usually lighted from the open door, 
but on this occasion the door was closed, for the wind was blowing; we 
had to eat in the semi-darkness. But the dinner was good, and in spite of 
drawbacks, such as darkness, canned milk, and no butter, we enjoyed it. 


“In Okmulgee there were two comfortable hotels: the Perryman house 
and the Coon. I stopped at the Perryman house. The council house of 
the Creek nation was a large brick building with a bell tower, and a bell 
to call together the warriors and the kings, the two branches of the 
government. I went to Okmulgee because council was in session, and it 
was a good time to get acquainted with the leading politicians of the 


1John Q. Tufts. 


2If Mr. Curtin had made the trip in the spring or early summer he would have 
seen great varieties of exquisite wild flowers of all colors. 
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nation. Before we reached the hotel, I met two of my Washington ac- 
quaintances, Mr. [George W.] Grayson®’—an Indian with only a few drops 
of Indian blood—and Mr. [Legus C.] Perryman; and was introduced to 
Captain [Frederick B.] Sever[s], the leading merchant of the town. Fifteen 
years earlier he had come from Arkansas, a poor man, with only a few 
dollars to pay his way. He was now the owner of a big ranch, the largest 
store in town, and more than half a million of dollars. To become a land- 
owner he had married an Indian woman.) 


3 Captain George Washington Grayson, born in 1843 near Eufaula, Oklahoma, 
was a son of James Grayson and Jennie Wynn, a half-blood Creek Indian. It is 
claimed that the original name of Grayson was Grierson, which became changed 
in an unaccountable way. The original member of the Grierson family in this country 
was a native of Edinburgh, Scotland, who married a woman of the Hillabee Town 
in the Creek Nation; one of their children became grand parent of George W. 
Grayson. This lad attended Asbury Manual Labor School, near Eufaula, and he 
was such a brilliant pupil that he was sent by the Creek Nation to Arkansas Col- 
lege at Fayetteville, Arkansas. He enlisted as a private in the Second Creek Vol- 
unteers at the beginning of the Civil War, and at nineteen years of age he was 
captain of Company K which he commanded until the end of the war. 

Captain Grayson married Miss Georgiana Stidham, a daughter of George Wash- 
ington Stidham, one of the most progressive and highly esteemed citizens of the 
Creek Nation. Grayson served as treasurer of the nation, secretary of the Inter- 
national Council of the tribes, member of the House of Warriors, and delegate many 
times to Washington. 

4Legus [Liguest] Chouteau Perryman, the most influential member of the 
family, was born at Sodom, in the Creek Nation, March 1, 1838. He was a son of 
Lewis and Ellen Winslett Perryman, who both emigrated from the eastern nation in 
Alabama in 1828. Educated at Tullahassee Mission, under the Rev. William Schenck 
Robertson, Legus was of great assistance in translating the Bible and many hymns 
into his language. He wrote articles in his language for the Indian Journal of 
Muskogee in 1879, on “Creek finances,” “Muskokeé’s land,” which he signed 
“Lekase.” In the same paper in 1881, he published “Book teacher,” an article con- 
cerning the Rev. W. S. Robertson, who was called by the Creeks “The Teacher.” 
In 1881 he translated the laws of the Creek Nation which were issued in Creek 
and English by the Indian Journal. The most important work done by Legus 
Perryman was the comprehensive code of the Creek laws in English and Creek, 
published in 1880. 

Legus was twice elected chief of his nation, in 1887 and 1891; according to Dr. 
Angie Debo in The Road to Disappearance (Norman, 1941), Legus was an able 
executive. “He had energy, decisiveness, and a keen and logical mind; he wrote 
his own letters and directed his own administration. .... » (H. F. & E. S. O’Beirne, 
The Indian Territory, Its Chiefs, Legislators and Leading Men [St. Louis, 1892] pp. 
105-07; James Constantine Pilling, Bibliography of the Muskhogean Languages 
[Washington, 1889], pp. 67, 68.) 

5 Frederick B. Severs, a native of Washington County, Arkansas, was born 
August 13, 1835. He was a son of Charles J. Severs of Tennessee and Basima T. 
Ballard of South Carolina. He received his education at Cane Hill College in 
Arkansas and worked as a salesman in the store of W. C. Dickson at Fort Gibson 
before becoming a teacher in the Creek Nation at Asbury Manual Labor School 
near Eufaula. 

Later he engaged in business with H. Shields on the Deep Fork of the Canadian 
River until the Civil War when he joined Captain Samuel Checote’s company as 
first lieutenant in the Confederate service. In 1863 he was granted citizenship in 
the Creek tribe, a privilege bestowed on less than half a dozen white men. On 
September 8, 1869, Captain Severs was married to Miss Annie Anderson, daughter 
of George Anderson, king (town-chief) of Concharty. He owned a large store in 
Shieldsville which he later moved to Okmulgee, and in 1884 he opened a store in 
Muskogee, where he had a home; he also owned a large ranch and a farm where 
there was a commodious house in a grove of fine trees. 
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“The following day I spent at the council house where I made the most 
of my time, for on the morrow the council was to adjourn. A quarrel had 
arisen, and Grayson and his party had withdrawn to have the dispute 
settled in Washington. It was a famous day for me. The heated discussions 
carried on by the Indians and negroes—there were almost as many negro 
as Indian members in the house of warriors—were immensely interesting. 
That evening Roberts, an editor from Muskogee,® described to me the con- 
duct of the government and the childish way in which this latest struggle 
for chief had been conducted. Perryman had been made chief, but he 
could not keep the office for the majority became dissatisfied and recon- 
sidered the question.’ 


“With the assistance of Grayson and another Creek delegate to Wash- 
ington, I had learned more or less of the Creek language. I now began 
to study it seriously. My wife,’ and I spent Christmas and New Year’s in 
Okmulgee. At Christmas time the weather was perfect, but the New Year 
came in with a cold wave, and with wind the Indians said came ‘straight 
from Dakota.’ Fortunately, there was plenty of wood..... I spent New 
Year’s day burning up wood and reading Creek..... 


“Ags soon aS a warm day came, I improved it by hiring a team and a 
driver to take me to Wealaka.? The team, the best the town afforded, was 
an old two-seated wagon, drawn by a pair of work horses, their harness 
tied here and there with rags and ropes..... During the entire day I saw 
but six houses. Most of them were off near the horizon, not one was directly 
on the road. The scenery was monotonous—broad plains with here and 
there what is called ‘bottom,’ a dry creek; or, perhaps a little riverlet with 
timber growing on either bank. Far off a low ridge of hills was visible. 
There were birds of many kinds and prairie chickens and quails without 
number. A few miles from Wealaka the road led through a forest of small 
timber. 


“When near the town, it seemed to consist of an imposing brick struc- 
ture built on a hill, a store at the foot of the hill, and off, almost hidden 


6 Myron P. Roberts, who was born in Chatham, Columbia County, New York, 
April 18, 1832, came to the Indian Territory as the correspondent of a Chicago 
newspaper. In May, 1876, he published the first issue of the Indian Journal in 
Muskogee; on March 15, 1877, the paper was moved to Eufaula after the Muskogee 
plant had been totally destroyed by fire in December, 1876. Roberts died Decem- 
ber 4, 1882, and the printing was carried on by his sons Renfrew M. and Loren 
H. Roberts. 

TIn 1894 Perryman was impeached by the House of Warriors. (For further 
reference, see John Bartlett Meserve, “The Perrymans,” The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. XV, No. 2, [June, 1937], pp. 166-84.) 

8 Alma Cardell Curtin. 

9 Wealaka Mission was established in 1882 when the boarding school was re- 
moved from Tullahassee Mission by the Reverend R. M. Loughridge and his wife. 
The school was housed in a large brick building, was very prosperous and was filled 
to capacity. There was a church at Wealaka at that time in connection with the 
mission. In 1883 the Reverend Jeremiah N. Diament and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacob Eye oben’ Hes Cures 4 ne mission (Historical Sketches of the Mis- 
stons under the Care of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyteri 
[Philadelphia, 1886], pp. 25, 26, 33, 36, 37). i Te ee 
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by a clump of trees, an unfinished house. We drove to the brick building— 
the mission school. I introduced myself to the superintendent and his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. Lockridge,!9 and was invited to remain at the mission 
while in Wealaka. We had supper at the ‘family table’ with a hundred or 
more Indian children and their teachers, eleven in number. 


“That night I slept on a regulation bed, not even one degree softer 
than a rock. I did not want to eat breakfast at daylight, as the principal 
and his teachers did, so in the morning I went to look up a boarding place. 
The only possible one was at the unfinished house in the clump of trees, 
the home of Sam Brown, a half-breed Yuchi.11 Both Brown and his wife 
had been educated at the mission; they spoke English, and he was willing 


10 The Reverend Robert McGill Loughridge was born at Laurensville, South 
Carolina, December 24, 1809. He was educated at Mesopotamia Academy in Ala- 
bama, Miami University, at Oxford, Ohio, from which he was graduated in 1837. 
After which he spent a year at Princeton Theological Seminary, being licensed to 
preach April 9, 1841. In the autumn of 184] he was sent by the Presbyterian 
Board to investigate the situation in the Creek Nation at the request of the Creek 
agent. He was a recent graduate of Princeton and he rode his horse 600 miles 
to present a proposition to the Creek council to establish a mission. These Indians 
were utterly opposed to missions, as they interfered with their dances, ball plays 
and busks, but young Loughridge prevailed upon the chiefs to allow him to establish 
a school, provided he confined his preaching to the mission buildings. 

Loughridge returned to Alabama and the following February 5, 1843, he re- 
turned by steamer with his young bride to the Verdigris Landing in the Creek 
Nation; they started work in a log cabin in the Coweta settlement. In 1846 the 
missionary persuaded the Indians to lift the band on his preaching. Loughridge was 
transferred to the Tullahassee Mission, the largest school in the nation. The prin- 
cipal of this school was the Reverend William Schenck Robertson, who had re- 
cently married Ann Eliza Worcester, eldest daughter of the Reverend Samuel Austin 
Worcester of Park Hill Mission. Loughridge and Mrs. A. E. W. Robertson revived 
John Fleming’s language studies and published portions of the Bible, tracts and 
readers in the Creek language. 

Loughridge went to Texas during the Civil War. He was recalled in 1882 to 
take charge of Wealaka Mission which had a capacity of one hundred pupils. Two 
years later the missionary resigned to devote himself to preaching and preparing 
books in the Creek language (Angie Debo, The Road to Disappearance, [Norman, 
1941], pp. 119-121, 147, 308; Pilling, op. cit., pp. 54-57). 

Mr. Loughridge compiled a Creek and English dictionary from various sources 
while at Wealaka in 1882. The first part, Creek and English, contained about 
10,000 words. The English-Creek section contained about 6,500 words (James Con- 
stantine Pilling, op. cit., p. 55). 

11Samuel W. Brown, chief of Euchee Town and district judge, was born at 
Van Buren, Arkansas, in June, 1843. He was the eldest son of S. W. Williams, an 
officer in the U. S. Army; his mother was a granddaughter of Cussine Barnett, 
one of the most prominent members of the Euchee tribe of Indians. Mr. Brown 
took his name from one of the trustees of the school which he attended. He was 
a student of Tullahassee Mission for six or seven years. After a trip to New Mexico 
for his health he returned home in 1862 and joined the Union army. In 1866, on 
his return to the Creek Nation, he married Miss Neosho Porter. 

Brown served in the House of Warriors and the House of Kings for many years 
and in 1882 he became treasurer of the nation. In 1881 he started a mercantile 
business at Wealaka and carried it on until 1891, when he sold it to Isparhecher 


(O’Beirne, op. cit., pp. 87-89). 
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to assist me in learning Yuchi. The Yuchi tribel2 live about six miles from 
Wealaka. Mr. Brown sent for an old man reputed to be wise, and before 
evening I had the creation story of the Yuchis, the children of the Sun. 
As the house was unfinished, the rooms were cold and untidy. At times 
as many as a dozen Indians sat huddled around the little stove in my room, 
an unkempt crowd: only love for my work made it possible for me to 
endure their presence. 


“Our nights were made miserable by the squealing of pigs in the open 
pen just back of the house. The weather was cold, and each one of twenty 
pigs was trying to get into a warm corner, To this noise was added the 
howling of Touzer, a poor, mangy dog, whose home was under the house..... 


“T stayed about a month at Wealaka. I took down a large vocabulary, 
studied out the grammar, and obtained a few valuable myths. When ready 
to leave, I found considerable trouble in getting started. There was no 
stage; the mail was brought either in a light wagon, or by a man on horse- 
back. At last I hired an American, by the name of Kinney, to take us to 
Muskogee in his freight wagon. In an Indian country all the traveling is 
done on horseback. The distance from Wealaka to Muskogee is fifty-five 
miles; we were obliged to spend a night at the Half-way house which was 
kept by Beams, an old negro.!3 In the ‘sitting room’ of the Half-way house 
was a fireplace where four logs were blazing. There was a bed in the room, 
a small table, and an organ. 


“Overhead were rough,, smoke-blackened rafters, but the house was 
clean and tidy. Beams had been a slave. A few years before the Civil war 
he arranged to buy his freedom of his master. He was to pay $1,200. When 
emancipation came, he had already paid $600. He knew then that he was 
free but he was so conscientious that he worked till he paid the last dollar 
of the twelve hundred. My driver had described the man and place to me 
so I counted on having an interesting conversation with my colored host. 
When I entered the sitting room, to my surprise, I saw a white woman 
sitting by the fire. She rose, introduced herself as Mrs. Carlton, and said 
that she was glad to see white faces. She told me that she was a mission- 
ary, and, with another lady, Mrs. Thorn, was trying to establish a school 


12 The Yuchi have been known by many names and have lived in many places. 
They are said to have lived on both sides of the Savannah River. Bartram, in 1792, 
wrote of their relations with the Creek confederacy. He stated that because of their 
numbers and strength they excited the jealousy of the Muscogulge confederacy, but 
they were shrewd enough to unite against a common enemy. In 1799 Benjamin Haw- 
kins wrote that the Yuchi “are more civil and orderly than their neighbors, and the 
women are more chaste, and the men better hunters.” In 1836 these Indians were 
removed with the Creeks to Oklahoma (Handbook of American Indians, Frederick 
Webb Hodge, ed., [Washington, 1912], Part 2, pp. 1003-07). 

13 Abraham Beams, a free Negro living near Fort Towson, Indian Territory, 
was shot and killed in the spring of 1840, by W. H. Fowler and a party of other 
white men who crossed the Red River and seized a number of free Negroes. They 
“carried off seven men, women, and children, all known as the Beams family, some 
of whom they took from the Creek country.” These people had belonged to a 
man named Beams who went to Illinois and set them free, but John B. Davis of 
Mississippi claimed them, and Fowler, acting for him, took some of them down 
Red River. Years of litigation followed and in 1855 testimony was taken in Illinois 
before Green B. Raum covering the Negroes as far back as 1823. The case had 
become of great importance and at two terms of court in 1856 judgments for free- 
dom upon the verdicts of juries were rendered in the cases of four of the Negroes 
and in February, 1857, a similar judgment was rendered in the case of the re- 
Fea the Beams (Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier, [Norman, 1933], 
pp. 5 : 
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in the neighborhood. They had spent several weeks at the Half-way house 
and had secured the promise of forty colored pupils. Our host had agreed 
to build a school house for the teachers. 


“During the evening Mrs. Thorn played, and the old negro sang several 
church songs which, with rich voice and queer negro pronunciation, pleased 
me immensely. I remember with what power of lungs he brought out the 
words, ‘Come Thou Fount of Hvery Blessing’ and ‘’Tis the Old Ship Zion.’ 
Though a devout church member he had the superstitions of his race..... 


“To add to the entertainment of the evening, Kinney, my driver, gave a 
sketch of his life. From the time he was ten years old till he was sixteen 
he worked as cabin boy on a vessel which plied between New York and 
South American ports. When seventeen, his grandfather died and left 
him a fortune. Then came the Civil war, and his guardian invested the 
money in army supplies. When he was of age, he received $75,000. He went 
to Chicago, invested the money in a wholesale clothing store and succeeded. 
He married a niece of Bob Ingersoll and expected soon to become a million- 
aire. Then came the great fire, and everything he had was consumed. The 
company he was insured in paid only a few cents on the dollar. His wife 
died. He wandered around for a few years, then married again, and came 
to the Indian Territory. He did not like the country and did not prosper. 
(A year later while hunting, Kinney accidentally shot and killed his only 
son, whom he almost idolized.) ..... 


“Barly the next morning we were jogging along in the freight wagon. 
In traveling through that beautiful country the mystery was where the 
people lived, for there were very few houses to be seen. In riding a 
hundred and twenty miles we did not pass a dozen teams although we were 
all the time on the highway between Muskogee and Okmulgee. We reached 
Muskogee late in the afternoon. The wind was so cold and the journeys 
with horses were so long and wearisome that I decided to go to Seneca, 
[Newton County] Missouri, and work with the Choctaw [?] and Modoc 
Indians!4 living on the Quapaw reservation near that town and return to 
the heart of the territory when the weather was more favorable. 


“On the way to Seneca I spent a day at Burn’s hotel in Vinita. Though 
the best hotel in the town, the rooms were so small that I had to get into 
my sleeping room and sit down on the bed in order to shut the door; 
the ‘sitting room’ was parlor, sitting room, and wash room all in one. In 
Seneca ‘the best hotel in town’ was so wretchedly dirty, flies were so 
plentiful, and food so poor that after a few days I secured board at the 
agency farm and a room in the house of Mr. Watson, a Quaker missionary.15 


“Mr. Dyer,16 the agent, was away, but Mr. Williams,’ his assistant, went 
for Indians supposed to know a good deal ’about the old time.’ Scar Face 


14 The Modoc Indians were moved to Indian Territory in 1873 from their former 
home in southwestern Oregon. 

15 John M. Watson and his wife Eliza were missionaries of the Society of 
Friends. In 1886 they were at the Hillside Mission, and in 1887 they were teaching 
at the Modoc School. (Floyd E. Miller, “Hillside Mission,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. IV, No. 3 (September, 1926), p. 226.) 

16D. B. Dyer served as Indian agent at the Quapaw, Cheyenne and Arapaho 
agencies. He was a native of Illinois and was appointed from Kansas. 

17 Gilbert D. Williams was born in New York and appointed clerk at the Quapaw 
Agency on August 13, 1880. 
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Charley!8 and Anna Long-John came. I decided that there were myths to 
be had, but the first thing was to get a vocabulary and a working knowl- 
edge of the language. I discovered at once that harmony was lacking in 
the official circle. This situation was decidedly unpleasant. I found it 
was best to see as little as possible of the government officials, then I 
could not be accused of favoring either party. 


“There were 26 Modoc families on the reservation, in all 102 souls. 
The older ones, those supposed to have been connected with the murder of 
General [E. R. 8.] Canby!9 and Dr. [Eleazar] Thomas2? in 1873, had been 
brought to the Quapaw agency in chains. They were discontented and 
homesick; they wanted to go back to Oregon, ‘to the place where the world 
was created. I had been on the reservation only a few days when I found 
among this exiled remnant of the Modoc tribe, a most remarkable person; 
Ko-a-lak’-ak-a (Hard Working Woman), a woman who had in her mind 
all the lore her people possessed a hundred years ago. She was the 
daughter and granddaughter of a chief and when a child her grandfather 
taught her the wisdom of the Modocs. She had a wonderful memory. 
Though she was no longer young and her health was poor, she was willing 
to give me the myths and beliefs of her tribe. She had more stories in 
her head than; I dreamed it possible for any one to learn and keep without 
aid of books. ; 


“Ko-a-lak’-ak-a and Norel-putis, a Wintu Indian,21 I consider the most 
remarkable persons I have ever met. Both possessed mental power of the 
first quality. All the lore of the Wintus would have been lost had I not 
met Norel-putis in the autumn of 1884. Very little of the Modoc mythology 
would have been saved had I not found Ko-a-lak’-ak-a. Both were of the 
old-time Indians; neither one of them spoke English. 


“T spent thirty days, from seven in the morning till six in the afternoon, 
taking down what Ko-a-lak’-ak-a told me. My evenings were occupied in 
learning the Modoc language, studying out its construction, and getting a 
vocabulary. Meanwhile I had to endure many hardships which could have 
been easily avoided had the agency been under the control of the proper 
officials. But I counted hardships as nothing compared with the treasure 
which I was obtaining. The Modocs were at that time quiet, and for Indians, 
they were industrious. They tried, however, to keep up their customs and 
in that way caused the agent annoyance. 


18 Scarface Charley, a celebrated Modoc warrior known as a connection of 
Captain Jack, or Kintpuash. He was run over by a mail stage when a child and 
received the injuries which caused his name. It has been said that he was a Rogue 
River Indian and that he joined Captain Jack prior to the war of 1873, when he 
was twenty-two years old. The Reverend Thomas. who was killed in the peace 
commission massacre, called Scarface Charley the “Leonidas of the lava-beds.” He 
was never known to commit any act not authorized by the laws of legitimate war- 
fare. He was sent with the Modoc prisoners of war to the Quapaw agency where 
he died about December 3, 1896. 

19 General Edward Richard Sprigg Canby, a native of Kentucky, was appointed 
to the Military Academy in 1835 and was graduated in 1839. He had a distinguished 
career in the Mexican War where he was brevetted for gallantry and meritorious 
conduct at Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Churubusco and Belen Gate of Mexico 
City. He served all through the Civil War and was wounded by guerrillas on White 
River, Arkansas, November 4, 1864. While engaged in a peace conference near 
Van Bremmer’s ranch in California he was murdered by Modocs on April 11, 1873. 

20 Eleazar Thomas, D. D., of the California Conference, was Presiding Elder 
of the Methodist Church in Petaluma, California, circuit. e 

2tWintum, one of the two divisions of the Copen family of Indians. Their 
territory was in northern California. They were called the most interesting of the 
California Indians. 
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“The summer before I was there a woman died, and, following a Modoc 
custom, her family burned all of her clothing and several blankets. When 
winter came and the blankets were needed, the agent was forced to draw 
on government for new ones. The Modocs still shave and tar their heads 
when a relative dies. From change of climate deaths are frequent. They 
mourn for their ‘own country’ (near the lave beds of Oregon) where each 
mountain, valley, and lake has a story and is connected with the religion 
and mythology of their tribe. 


“Toward the end of March I went to Tulsa, Indian Territory. In that 
little out-of-the-way town I met a Russian from Moscow and had the 
pleasure of again speaking and hearing a language which, for me, is one 
of the most melodious in the world..... 


“On my second arrival in Wealaka, Mr. Porter,22 an educated Creek 
Indian (two-thirds [sic!] white), said if I would spend a few days at his 
house, he would read Creek with me and explain, as well as he could, its 
grammatical construction. This I was glad to do. Porter owned a large 
tract of land. While I was at his house, he set fire to the dry grass of the 
previous summer to make ready for fresh grass. I think that he and I en- 
joyed that burning as much as we would had we been boys. One evening 
we set fire to the grass around a belt of timber which he wished to fell. 
It was a fine sight to watch the fire creep to the top of the trees, to see it 
blaze, and to hear it crackle..... 


“After my pleasant visit at Mr. Porter’s house, I went to Yuchi to finish 
a vocabulary of the Yuchi language and get as many myths and traditions 


22 Pleasant Porter, the most distinguished member of the Creek tribe, was 
born September 26, 1840, about twelve miles from Muskogee where Clarksville is 
now located. He was the son of Benjamin Edward Porter and Phoebe, a daughter 
of Tha-lo-pee Tust-e-nuk-kee. His grandfather was Captain John Snodgrass Porter 
of Norristown, Pennsylvania. During a dark period of the Muskogean Confeder- 
ation Captain Porter proved such a true friend of the Indians that they made him 
a member of the tribe. He had acted as mediator after the massacre of Fort Mimms 
and saved a great part of the tribe from a bloody reprisal. Captain Porter entered 
‘the regular army in 1799 and was honorably discharged June 1, 1802. 

Thomas S. Woodward, in his Reminiscences, wrote that Captain “John S. Porter 

. . with a few Creeks of the McIntosh party in Arkansas, visited California 
and went up the Pacific coast to the Columbia river, and returned by the way of 
Saltplakes eee ” On his return he wrote Woodward that on the head waters of 
the Colorado of the West, he found a small remnant of the original Musqua. They 
spoke mostly a broken Spanish dialect, but still retained much of their old language 
and old family customs. They gave much the same account of being driven from 
their homes that Woodward had learned from the Creeks. 

At the age of ten Pleasant Porter entered Tullahassee Mission where he re- 
mained five or six years. At the outbreak of the Civil War young Porter enlisted 
and he was mustered out at the close of the conflict as a first lieutenant. He was 
school superintendent of his nation and served twelve years on the Creek council; 
for four years he was presiding officer of the Upper House. During thirteen ses- 
sions of congress Porter was a delegate to Washington and during serious trouble 
among the Creeks when adjustment was made to a different form of government 
he was always active. 

“Mr. Porter was commissioned a general by the council, and to him largely 
belongs the merit of putting down these insurrections with but little bloodshed.” 
General Porter was remarkably well read and had great ability as an orator. In 
September, 1899, he was elected chief of his nation; he died at Vinita September 3, 
1907 (Pilling, op. cit., pp. 71, 72; O’Beirne, op. cit., pp. 161-64; D. C. Gideon, 
Indian Territory [New York, 1901], pp. 203-06; John Bartlett Meserve, “Chief Pleasant 
Porter,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. IX, No. 3 [September, 1931], pp. 318-34). 
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as possible.23 There was no hotel. The only room I could find was in the 
house of one Thomas Crow. The weather was fine, and we could work 
outside, but at night five persons shared our room, The first morning a 
hen insisted on coming in. I wondered at her tameness, but it was ex- 
plained when Crow put a nest egg on each bed. During the morning three 
hens laid in turn, an egg on the bed I had occupied the preceding night. 
I was glad, however, to learn that the Yuchis living on Pole-Cat creek 
knew more about the old time than did those around Yuchi. 


“The Pole-Cat Yuchis lived near the highway between Yuchi and the 
Sac and Fox agency; the nearest town was thirty miles away. I stopped 
at the Half-way house. It was the best place to send for Indians or go to 
them, and it was also the only place for miles around where I could get 
lodging and board. The house belonged to Tiger Jack, a Yuchi. He owned 
a large tract of excellent land and might have been rich had he not been 
lazy and intemperate.24 


“The ‘hotel with accommodations for man and beast,’ I found to be 
two log houses chincked with mud; each house a small unplastered room. 
In one was a fireplace where all the cooking was done. There was a bed 
in the room, a table of home manufacture, four or five trunks—piled one 
upon another, and a cupboard. At night a piece of braided cloth in a saucer 
of liquid lard served for a light. The other house contained a bed, a stove, 
a small table, an oil lamp, and a few chairs, which three times a day were 
carried to the kitchen. We occupied the second house but not alone. At 
night several persons slept on the floor near our bed. It was a broad bed, 
and on it was a tick in which there was a small quantity of straw. We 
spent several nights at Tiger Jack’s house but we did not undress, nor 
did we sleep much, for there were rats in the room, and occasionally one 
jumped onto the bed. I stayed to finish a vocabulary and to take down some 
valuable myths. 


“One afternoon I went to the Yuchi planting festival, a ball game, in 
which women as well as men take part, and a night dance in the open air. 
The ball game and the dance were both interesting. The dancing began 
after dark. A great fire was built, and the Indians threw off their blankets 
and, almost naked, danced around the fire. It was a weird sight. The 
dancers got so excited, and so many of them had been drinking that their 
wild whoops made us somewhat uneasy, especially as one of the younger 
Indians had suggested that I might be a government spy. At the end of the 
dance we had an alarming experience. 


“Tiger Jack drove us to the dance in a lumber wagon drawn by two 
spirited horses. His wife, and the teacher of the Yuchi school, Mrs. Curtin, 
and myself were passengers. The ride was pleasant. We forded a large 
river and then went on through the quiet country, the horses hoofs making 


23 'Yuchi or Euchee. Although the Yuchi form a part of the Creek Nation they 
are the remnant of a dispersed or conquered tribe. Their language is entirely dif- 
ferent from the Creek or any other on the Western Continent. Many of the Yuchis 
have grey eyes, and their complexion is several shades lighter than full bloods of 
other nations. Some of the women are noted for their beauty. 

According to Albert Gallatin the Euchee language is “the most gutteral, un- 
couth, and difficult to express with the English alphabet of any known tongue 
among the American Indians. Even the Creeks cannot learn it, although the Euchees 
speak the Creek language with apparent readiness.” (Thomas L. McKenney and 
James Hall, History of the Indian Tribes of North America (Edinburgh, 1934], Vol. 
3, p. 77; O’Beirne, op. cit., p. 23). 

24Tiger Jack’s farm was ten miles northwest of Sapulpa. He owned another 
farm two miles southwest of Kellyville. 
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almost no noise on the soft road. I enjoyed the ball game and the dance. 
About ten o’clock in the evening, I had seen what I wished to. I had talked 
with many of the Indians and was ready to go home. ‘Tiger Jack’s wife 
and the teacher were also ready, but Jack had been drinking and was un- 
willing to leave congenial company. For two hours we used our persuasive 
powers to induce him to change his mind, but in vain. 


“At last I suggested taking the horses and letting him remain until 
morning. This roused him, and he decided to drive his own team; so we 
started. Everything went well for a time, then Jack began to urge the 
horses. Soon they were going through the woods and across the prairie 
at a full gallop, and we had to hold to the sides of the wagon to keep from 
being bounced out. We were afraid of hitting a tree, stump, or rock, and 
being thrown from the wagon and killed. No matter what we said, the 
drunken driver was deaf to our words. We feared the river for we thought 
there was danger of being thrown into the water and drowned. Down the 
bank we went into the river at full speed, Out, and up the bank! On we 
raced. Several times I tried to get the reins from the crazed man but 
could not. When at last the horses reached the house, they stopped so 
suddenly that the jolt was terrific. 


“The key to the house was in Jack’s pocket, but for more than an hour 
he hunted for it. His wife dare not speak to him for fear he would strike 
her. The wind was blowing, and the night air was very chilly. Just when 
we had determined to break in the door, Jack found the key, and I was 
fortunate enough to induce him to let me try it in the lock, to see if it 
was really the right key. 


“April 18. After a long ride over hills, through brooks, and across 
prairies I reached the Sac and Fox agency.25 It was quite a little village; 
there was a hotel, a store, and a mission school, as well as a church. The 
agent occupied a large brick house. The Indians lived outside the agency 
from 3 to 15 miles. It was about 60 miles to the railroad; a stage line 
went to Kansas City, 140 miles away. 


“Tn this cattle country there was never any fresh meat used; the taste of 
beef, veal, and mutton was unknown—the cattle were sold and driven away. 
No one had energy to fatten cattle. Salt meat, mainly pork, was the ‘staff 
of life’ there. What little butter was used came from Kansas City. 


“There were no bridges in the country. Whenever there was rain and 
the rivers were swollen, everyone who was traveling had to wait for them 
to run down. Consequently, there were many vexatious delays. While I 
was at the agency, we did not get mail for three weeks; the rivers were so 
high that it was impossible to cross them. Quakers traveling and converting 
Indians were weather-bound and turned their attention to agency people, 
so there was some excitement. The Indian work was interesting. The Sac 
and Fox Indians were secretive. It is difficult to obtain any of their tra- 
ditions. I learned their language and took down a vocabulary, and got a 


25 Sac and Fox Agency was located on Deep Fork of the Canadian, across the 
line west from the Creek Nation. J. V. Carter was the agent in 1883. On July 1, 
1884, Issac A. Taylor issued his first report. This agency embraced the Sac and 
Foxes, Iowas, Mexican Kickapoos, Absentee Shawnees, Citizen Pottawatomies and 
240 Otoes, 200 Black Bobs and 140 Indians belonging to other tribes, amounting 
in all to 2,659 souls. 

The Sac and Fox Manual Labor School accommodated about forty pupils. 
The buildings were of brick. The boarding house for students had some frame 
additions which the agent reported as almost uninhabitable. Chief Keokuk was the 
only chief on the agency who had adopted Christianity and civilization. 
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number of myths, but this required several weeks, for I had to gain the 
confidence of the tribe. 


“From the Sac and Fox agency I went to the Kickapoo Station.26 The 
Kickapoos are blanket Indians. I have often seen them naked except for a 
short, loose shirt, and a breechclout. They are bright, intelligent men. 
One old, blind man gave me a wonderfully beautiful myth of the months. 


“At the end of June I was in Wewoka,2’ crossing rivers in dugouts, 
some of which had to be bailed continually and were risky affairs; but the 
Indians had considerable information to give me, and I did not value the 
risks I took. : 


“In August I went to the Quapaw agency28 and worked with the Wyandot 
Indians. The heat was intense, often 102 in the shade. Il] from overwork, 
I decided to go to Washington and then to Vermont for a rest. Three weeks 
in Vermont and a week in Montreal. ... passed quickly. Then, well and 
strong, I returned to Washington ready to resume field work.” 


Meretine or NortHerN District AND TuLSA CoUNTY BAR ASSOCIATIONS 


On February 27, 1948, an event of great historical interest took 
place in the City of Tulsa. The Bar of Tulsa County and that of the 
Northern District of Oklahoma met in the Federal Court Building in 
that City to pay honor to two eminent Federal Judges, Judge Royce 
H. Savage, present Judge of the Northern District of Oklahoma and 
Judge Franklin E. Kennamer, Judge of the Northern District of 
Oklahoma, retired. 


Mr. John M. Wheeler, eminent attorney of Tulsa, set forth the 
purpose of the assembly when he said, ‘‘It will be the purpose of this 
meeting to properly dedicate and present portraits of these gentlemen, 
and to have those portraits accepted by the United States Government, 
to whom the portraits are being presented.’’ 


This unique movement had its origin some few years before when 
a committee having as its chairman, Mr. W. E. Green, and members of 
the committee, Mr. Wash EK. Hudson, Mr. Byron Boone, Mr. Howard 
L. Smith, Mr. Lloyd Owen, Mr. Sam Boorstin, Mr. Villard Martin, Mr. 


John Rogers, and Mr. Claude H. Rosenstein, determined to carry out 
this program. 


26 President Chester A. Arthur, August 15, 1883, ordered the following described 
tract of country be set apart for the permanent use and occupation of the Kickapoo 
Indians: “Commencing at the southwest corner of the Sac and Fox Reservation; 
thence north along the western boundary of said reservation to the Deep Fork of 
the Canadian River; thence up said Deep Fork to the point where it intersects the 
Indian meridian; thence south along said Indian meridian to the North Fork of the 
Canadian River; thence down said river to the place of beginning... . . ee 

27 Wewoka, capital of the Seminole Nation. 

28 The Quapaw Agency is in the northeastern corner of Oklahoma. In 1884 
there were 284 Wyandot Indians living at this agency. All of them wore citizens’ 
dress, 250 spoke English, 175 were able to read. 
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Of all the leaders of the Tulsa Bar, and one who perhaps had 
more to do with the development and consummation of this tribute 
to Judges Savage and Kennamer than any other man, Mr. W. E. 
Green, told the story of this movement and ended his witty and 
Inspiring address with the words, ‘‘We present to the government 
of the United States these two portraits to honor these two splendid 
Judges, hoping that the hearts of coming generations may be moved 
in tribute to them as our hearts pay them profound respect and 
reverence on this day.’’ 


After his address Mr. Green presented the portraits of Judges 
Savage and Kennamer after which time they both made eloquent 
responses. 


Chairman Wheeler then introduced the distinguished artist who 
painted the two portraits, Dr. Joseph Sigall of the City of Tulsa. 


At this time, Dr. Charles Evans, Secretary of the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society, was introduced as the speaker of the occasion. Dr. 
Evans accented his address with the relation of art to history. So 
far as Oklahoma was concerned, he believed that a happy and profit- 
able precedent was being set forth by the legal fraternity placing the 
portraits of the Judges of the United States in the Federal Building 
at Tulsa. C. H. 


OKLAHOMA Receives A Girr From THE British House or Commons 


A stone from the House of Commons, London England, ‘‘ Mother 
of Parliaments’’, has been presented to Governor Roy J. Turner in 
the Blue Room of the Capitol, by Mr. Wallace,* representing Charles 
Sumner Bird of Massachusetts, and Erie Gordon Underwood, of 
England, through the American and British Commonwealth Associa- 
tion, a society founded by citizens of the United States to foster an 
understanding of British history and institutions. This gift was 
received by Doctor Charles Evans, Secretary, in behalf of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society. 


The gift is a fragment of stone in a case about 2 feet high, 1 
foot broad, 4 inches deep, framed in mahogany and suitable for 


* Alderman, Lambeth Burough Council; Assistant Secretary Union of Post- 
office Workers; born Sept. 11, 1889; married Margaret Gardiner; one son; edu- 
cated in public elementary schools; M. P. Laborite from East Watham Stowe. 
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hanging in a prominent position in the Oklahoma Historical Society’s 
building. Such gifts are being made to the Federal government and 
to other states and commonwealths. 


This stone was once a part of the House of Commons which was 
wrecked by German bombs on May 10, 1941. It is expected to serve 
as a memorial to the common heritage of English speaking people. 
Contributions to our freedom were made by British forefathers 
through representative government, Magna Carta, habeas corpus, the 
Bill of Rights, trial by jury, and the common law. 


In his remarks made during the meeting in the Blue Room when 
this historic stone was presented to the State, Justice Fletcher 8. 
Riley, State Supreme Court, stated in part: 


As a result of this mission on the part of the Honorable Harry Wright 
Wallace, a commoner and member of the British Parliament, we are to be 
assured that so long as the British Parliament endures, the Congress and 
Legislatures within the republic, commonwealths, and states of America 
may endure. So long as these exist, ours will be inspired by the achieve- 
ments of the “Mother of Parliaments.” The principal achievement is free 
government. 


The right of free government or self-determination was an objective of 
Woodrow Wilson, stated as a part of his Fourteen Points. That principle 
was again enunciated in Atlantic Charter, agreed upon at the advent of 
World War II by representatives of two great English-speaking nations. 


It is worthy of note that Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points were re- 
duced to seven points in the Atlantic Charter and that the Atlantic Charter 
constitutes a bilateral agreement. It was the product of the great minds of 
Winston Churchill and Franklin Roosevelt. 


The Atlantic Charter, however, was not entirely original. Its spirit 
and purpose were the same as that of the Magna Carta, habeas corpus, 
Bill of Rights, and the common law of England. 


Some say the British government is without a written Constitution 
such as that brought about in America as a result of the Revolutionary 


War and extended by the framers and adopted by a people within the State 
of Oklahoma. 


But the sum total of these great documents in England constitutes their 
frame of government as well as guaranties of individual rights and liberties. 


To know and appreciate written Constitutions of our State and Federal 
government, the officer and citizen in America must be inspired by the 
heritage of the Anglo-Saxon race. 


RECENT ACCESSION TO THE CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL Haun 


The formal presentation of the Doctor George R. Tabor collec- 
tion of Confederate Memorabilia was held in the Confederate Memoriat 
Hall on March 8, 1948. Major Edmund Wiles, U. S. Army retired, 
of Little Rock, Arkansas, made the presentation address. This valu- 
able collection was made possible through the kindness of Mrs. Tabor 
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and the General Stonewall Jackson Chapter, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, Oklahoma City, of which she is a member. The Tabor 
Collection is now on exhibit in the Confederate Memorial Hall in the 
Historical Building. 


In MEmMorIAM 
OKLAHOMA Press ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


The following list of members of the Oklahoma Press Association 
who have died since June, 1947, was received through the courtesy 
of Nadene Hahn, Secretary, Department of Journalism, the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, at the request of Tom Rucker, Secretary-Manager 
of the Oklahoma Press Association : 


Harold E. Grimes, age, 56 (born, 1891), vice president of station KOME, Tulsa; 
former Ardmoreite manager, died June 12, 1947. 

Jesse L. Day, age, 67 (born, 1880), founder of Wewoka Daily Times, died June 17, 
1947, 


T. W. Maher, age, 66 (born, 1881), former editor of El Reno Daily Democrat, serv- 
ices, July 23, 1947. 

William H. Watkins, age, 80 (born, 1867), former editor at Ringwood, Helena, 
Goltry, died, August 9, 1947. 

Carlton Weaver, age, 66 (born, 1881), former publisher of Latimer County News- 
Democrat, died, August 17, 1947. 

Kirk E. Latta, age, 46 (born, 1901), former city editor of The Tulsa World, died 
October 14, 1947. 
Alonzo G. Sechrist, age, 92 (born, 1855), editor in Colorado but we have no record 
of his having been one since coming to Oklahoma, died October 17, 1947. 
Arch W. Walker, age, 54 (born, 1893), former employe of Durant Daily Democrat, 
died, October 14, 1947. 

Fred Chapman Knapp, age, 72 (born, 1875), founder of Depew Independent, died 
October 15, 1947. 

George E. Tinker, age, 79 (born, 1868), former publisher of Osage Weekly at Paw- 
huska, died, October 30, 1947. 

J. Edwin Pool, age, 64 (born, 1883), former managing editor of Chickasha Express, 
died, November 9, 1947. 

Charles L. Wilson, age, 79 (born, 1861), publisher of Alfalfa County News, Cher- 
okee, died, November 14, 1947. 

Jay W. Anderson, age, 36 (born, 1911), former employe of Talihina American, died, 
November 20, 1947. 

Charles F. Twyford, age, 71 (born, 1876), Oklahoma City printer, died, November 
23, 1947. 

Mark L. Goodwin, age, 76 (born, 1871), onetime Oklahoma City reporter for The 
Dallas News, died, November 23, 1947. 

Elmer E. Brown, age, 86 (born, 1861), former president of Times-Journal Publish- 
ing Co., Oklahoma City, died, December 1, 1947. 

A. P. Harris, age, 75 (born, 1872), McAlester; former Kansas editor, died, Decem- 
ber 4, 1947. 

Joseph E. Bailey, age and date of birth not available, circulation manager of News- 
paper Printing Corp., Tulsa, died, December 8, 1947. 

Mrs. Elva Shartel Ferguson, age, 77 (born, 1870), former publisher of Watonga 
Republican, died, December 18, 1947. 

B. Frank Herring, age and date of birth not available, former Oklahoma City AP 
bureau chief, died, December 16, 1947. 

Frank Shatzel, age, 70 (born, 1877), one time publisher of Slick Spectator and Crom- 
well News, died, December 12, 1947. 
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L. C. McMerrick, age, 73 (born, 1874), former photo-engraving superintendent of 
Oklahoma Publishing Co., died, December 21, 1947. : ; 
William O. Troutt, age, 77 (born, 1871), former publisher of Spiro Gazeite, died 
anuary 29, 1948. nM ; 

cate W. aaicn age, 56 (born, 1892), employe of Oklahoma Publishing Co., died, 
January 28, 1948. ) 

William J. Farrell, age and date of birth not available, editor of the Tulsa depart- 
ment of Southwest Courier, died, February 3, 1948. 

O. E. McAfee, age, 54 (born, 1894), Oklahoma Advertiser, died, February 13, 1948. 

A. E. Barrow, age, 75 (born, 1873), former publisher of Okemah Herald, died, 
February 13, 1948. i 

John H. Sorrells, age, 52 (born, 1896), former reporter on The Daily Oklahoman, 
died, February 25, 1948. 

Percy S. Walker, age and date of birth not available, member of early Oklahoma 
City printing firms, died, February, 1948. ; 
James N. Squiers, age, 62 (born, 1886), publisher of Wynnewood Gazette, died, 

March 3, 1948. 
Colonel Robert LaMunyon, age, 47 (born, 1901), former publisher of Konawa Leader, 
died, March 19, 1948. 
James W. Rice, age, 86 (born, 1862), associate of Rice Printing Co., Tulsa, died, 
March 23, 1948. 

Wallace R. Johnson, age, 33 (born, 1915), former Oklahoma City reporter, died, 
March, 1948. 

Fred Martin Hurst, age, 75 (born, 1873), former Oklahoma City printer, died, 
April, 1948. 


In MEemorIAM 
OKLAHOMA HistTorIcAL Society MEMBERS 


From June 1, 1946 to June 1, 1948, death has taken from the 
membership of the Oklahoma Historical Society, the following: 


Life Members: Rabbi Joseph Blatt, Oklahoma City, August 6, 1946; 
Father Gregory Gerrer, Shawnee, August 24, 1946; Mrs. Bertha O. Meek, 
Ponca City, March 30, 1948; Alger Melton, Chickasha, December 12, 1947; 
Dr. William T. Shafer, Oklahoma City, April 26, 1948; Judge Robert L. 
Williams, Durant, April 10, 1948. 


Honorary Life Member: Hon. Robert L. Owen, Washington, D. C., July 
19, 1947. 


Annual Members: Mrs. Robert C. Coffy, Muskogee, December 4, 1947; 
Fred EH. Cooper, Tulsa, February, 1948; W. H. Ebey, Ada, January 19, 
1947; Mrs. Thompson B. Ferguson, Watonga, December 17, 1947; E. D. 
Hicks, Tahlequah, February 9, 1947; Claude S. Hill, Oklahoma City, July 
16, 1946; James F. Holden, Kansas City, Mo., May 12, 1946; Dr. Isaac 
Wayne Hooper, Norman, August 25, 1946; Dee Paradis Jackson, Mangum, 
March 9, 1948; Charles O. Johnson, Durant, August 25, 1947; W. M. Malone, 
Vinita, February 22, 1948; Mrs. Flora A. McCroskey, Oklahoma City, December 
7, 1947; Quincy Mitchell, Durant, August 10, 1946; Merrill A. Nelson, Salina, 
October 26, 1947; R. R. Owens, Oklahoma City, January 18, 1946; Mrs. Ed 
L. Peckham, Blackwell, October 14, 1947; Mrs. Camille A. Phelan, Okla- 
homa City, July 28, 1946; Jess G. Read, Oklahoma City, July 20, 1946; 
Mrs, Donnelley Reid, Oklahoma City, June 29, 1946; John Rogers, Okla- 
homa City, June 17, 1946; Lt. Col. Harland F. Seeley, Joplin, Mo., Septem- 
ber, 1947; Ludwig Schmidt, Bartlesville, July 23, 1947; O. L. Slane, Oklahoma 
City, August 22, 1946; Perry E. Waid, Waurika, January 21, 1946; Mrs. 
Estelle Chisholm Ward, Oklahoma City, December 9, 1946. 
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QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE BoarD or DIRECTORS 
For Juuy, 1948 Nor Hxeup 


It will be observed that the Minutes of the quarterly meeting 
usually found in each issue of The Chronicles of Oklahoma, are not 
included in this, the Autumn issue, Vol. XXVI, No. 3. This is due 
to the fact that no quarterly meeting was held by the Directors of the 
Society in July, 1948. 


The Executive Committee and the associate Legislative and 
Budget Committee met on July 8, 1948 and voted to have the Secre- 
tary notify the members of the Board of Directors that due to many 
of the members being away on vacation and the recent meeting of the 
Board in Guthrie, May 26, 1948, they recommended that no meeting 
be held in July. The Secretary so notified each member of the Board. 

Core 
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NECROLOGY 


WILLIAM M. MALONE 
1866-1948 


No better tribute can be paid in life than that given William M. Malone 
by the men associated with him in business, in these words: 


“His life was one of unstinted and unselfish duty, marked by honest 
fidelity, just dealing, and honesty of purpose, with himself and others. 


“Beyond his high achievements as a Savings and Loan man, Mr. Malone’s 
true greatness lay in the way he lived his life. His wise counsel, his good 
example, and his generous contribution of time and effort to the welfare 
of the association which he loved, have left an indelible impression on the 
minds and hearts of his many close friends and associates in and out of 
his business circle, who will long hold him in happy memory.” 


Mr. Malone was born on July 24, 1866 in Jackson, Ohio and at the age 
of six years moved with his parents to Warrensburg, Missouri, His father, 
the Reverend S. M. Malone, a Methodist minister, was accompanied on this 
trip by eight families, all members of his church. The trip was made by 
covered wagons and many were the exciting experiences of that journey. 
One was the ferrying across the Mississippi River just below the place 
where the Hads Bridge now stands. 


William M. Malone was married at West Plains, Missouri, to Miss Sadie 
E. Ritchey, only daughter of Reverend and Mrs. J. W. Ritchey, the former 
a minister of the Presbyterian church. He often stated that she was the 
greatest blessing he had ever enjoyed, and that she contributed most to 
making his home life happy. No children were born to them, but they reared 
a number of orphans and later adopted twin daughters, Nancy Henrieta and 
Mary Virginia when they were three days old. 


After finishing the public schools, Mr. Malone was graduated from 
Spaulding Commercial College at Kansas City, and later matriculated in 
the Warrensburg Teachers College and then taught four years in Johnson 
and Lafayette Counties. Teaching, however, was not in his line, so with 
the assistance of a friend, he bought out the Johnson County Union, a weekly 
publication. After a year, he sold that paper and entered the newspaper 
brokerage business, buying and selling newspaper plants in the States of 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kentucky, Alabama, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. He sold his interest in the brokerage company to 
his associates and accepted a position as Deputy Labor Commissioner of 
the State of Missouri, during the administration of Governor Lon V. Stephens. 
At the expiration of his term of office, Mr. Malone visited a number of 
different states, and decided that Texas offered greater opportunities in a 
business way than any other. 


At Laredo, he met up with a congenial stranger, who relieved him of 
four hundred dollars in cash; he then had to wire home for money. As 
soon as he was financially staked, he started for Kansas City. When he 
arrived at Muskogee, he overheard one of the passengers say to another, 
“That little town of Vinita is going to be the best town in Oklahoma.” He 
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stopped off at this place October 12, 1908, and decided to cast his lot with 
the good people there. 


The two trunk railroad lines caught his eye and he, too, had a vision 
of a great future for Vinita. The day after his arrival, he dropped into the 
International Bank and Trust Company and became acquainted with J. W. 
Orr, the President of the bank, who was a great booster for his town. In 
the course of the conversation, Mr. Malone told of his interest in newspaper 
work, so it was decided that he would start a magazine devoted to the 
insuring of deposits in banks. This magazine was dedicated as the Bank 
Deposit Guarantee Journal, published as a monthly, with a thousand copies 
in the first issue. Mr. Malone was backed in this enterprise by some of the 
leading bankers of the State and many took stock in his publication. This 
work brought him to the attention of the Haskell administration, and he was 
appointed State Building and Loan Supervisor. 


In 1912, he was appointed to the same position by Governor Cruce and 
while serving in that capacity, was author of Senate Bill No. 158, which 
revised and strengthened the building and loan laws of the state. In 1910, 
there were only three of these associations, but under the new law they 
doubled within a year. One of the leading building and loan men of 
Oklahoma City once said, “Mr. Malone is not an auditor nor a bookkeeper, 
but an earnest and conscientious promoter.” 


Building and loan associations within the next five years became the 
most prosperous of any west of the Mississippi River. At Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, Mr. Malone was elected President of the National Association 
of Building and Loan Hxaminers, and had the honor of being a member of 
the reception committee that welcomed Woodrow Wilson, then Governor 
of New Jersey, as speaker to the Association. The following year Mr. 
Malone presided at the meeting of the Association in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
He was also a member of the Executive Committee of the United Savings 
and Loan League and served in that capacity for twelve years. 


He resigned this office in 1914 to take charge of the Vinita Building 
and Loan Association, now the Phoenix Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociation. During this time he organized the Oklahoma State Building and 
Loan League and was its President for five years. During the year of 1914, 
he was called to Dallas, Texas to assist in the organization of the Texas 
Building and Loan League, and at this meeting, he gave the principal 
address. He was considered an outstanding authority on building and loan 
affairs and assisted in the organization of many associations in the states 
of Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas, At Bartlesville in 1913, he was awarded 
a gold watch in recognition of his service to the building and loan cause, 
and in 1930, the Oklahoma Building and Loan League in convention in 
Tulsa, presented him with a plaque in recognition of thirty years of meritous 
service, 


In 1941, an award of Merit Certificate was presented to him by the 
Vinita Chamber of Commerce for outstanding contributions to the Com- 
munity in the improvement of Fairview Cemetery and general charities in 
Vinita, serving three years as Chairman of United Charities in Vinita. 


Prominent in educational and fraternal work, he was for eight years 
a member of the Board of Regents of the Junior State College at Miami, 
Oklahoma. When Jack Walton was elected Governor of the State, he fired 
the entire Board and appointed a new one. Not long after Governor Walton 
was succeeded by Lieutenant-Governor Martin E. Trapp, the old board was 
re-appointed. For ten years Mr. Malone was Chairman of the Board, 
presiding in the absence of the State Superintendent of Public Education, 
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who was Ex-Officio Chairman; he was also a member of the Board of 
Regents of Tulsa University for seven years. : 


For many years, Mr. Malone was active in the development of the Odd 
Fellow Homes at Checotah and Carmen, Oklahoma and practically directed 
the management of those two institutions. He also assisted in the organi- 
zation of the Odd Fellow Endowment Fund, and as a member of its Board 
for a number of years contributed much to its success. 


William M. Malone died on February 22, 1948, and funeral services were 
held Tuesday afternoon, February 24, at three o’clock at the First Methodist 
Church of Vinita, with Reverend Dwight Hunt officiating. Burial was 
made in Fairview Cemetery, Vinita. 


He is survived by two daughters, Mrs. W. V. Rowe (Nancy Henrieta) 
of Vinita, and the former Mary Virginia Malone, now a nun at Lansdale, 
Pennsylvania; three sisters, Mrs. Lydia V. Rowe of the home, Mrs. Margaret 
Harris and Mrs. Daisy Harris, both of Slater, Missouri; three grandchildren, 
John William, Nancy Virginia and Linda Elizabeth Rowe; four nieces and 
four nephews. 


A faithful citizen and a good man has passed from Earth and left be- 
hind an influence that will not die. 


By Charles Evans 
Oklahoma Historical Society 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, - 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $1.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


